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FFUGE OF 0 PP RESSION. | vate, have not luxury, extravagant and an absorb- | the Atlantic, and his safe return to his native shores, 
s , Reviste ing passion for gain, spread throngh the land with- and then coneluded by formally introducing him to 
piety a in a few years past, to such an alarming extent as | the company, who received him with a round of ap- 
prcitement of the Times, and our Duties | to involve thousands upon thousands in atter rain. | plause, 


in Regard to it. 
f great excitement. And 
companied by any adequate 
not to be aecounted for by any 
1 have been uavally regarded 
sion. .'t exists in. a period of 
hen no great political 
ed of ; under a government 
1} thon any that history records ; 
itione of all sorts, that afford the 
try and talent in every depart- 
, posaesy; ou, 
moral and reli- 
than were ever enjoyed, or 
any other people, ancient or 
ible, also, that it exists ata 
suimstances and tendencies 
eveuts, experience and light of 
probably work out through nat- 
rmelioration of the evils 
ipla The symptoms 
» seen ina great degree of rest- 
trust and dissatisfaction ; at 
in singolar acts of fanaticism 
tate of feeling is not confined 
, but embraces many ; it 18 not 
be termed the accidents of 
vn to their elements and first 
cial state ; the entire mor- 
perty ; the usages of trade ; 
bor; the lawfulness of punish- 
e:and, we are not sure, but of 
e gravely brought forward for ex- 
nm, and agitation, as if they were 
st ubout to be introduced for the 
etv, and as if neither bistory nor 
led any thing with regard to 
sa more remarkable feature still 
These vital questions, for the most 
nin hand by men, who, from the 
ite il power and attainments, 
vith habits of long continued thought and 
ire justly entitled to a careful 
put forth in grave treatises, 
to the sober intellect of the nation; 
*n by persons of very mode- 
ty, and of litte or no practical 
ire discussed in the pages of some 
ws or newspapers, inthe evident de- 
g the attention and sympathy of the 
lhe preseat reformers of the world, 
be called, are very fond of sinking 
They quit the 
im. “Their favorite plan is to get 
party, to carry out their views, They 
ctures and speech-inaking. They ad- 
t Mr. Such-a-one will address the public 
ject on such an evening. Some fifty 
iof the idje, curious, shallow, or dis- 
yirita, that are always floating upon the 
ciety, are tu be there. The ob- 
the subject discussed; popular and 
‘ res are made, and the whole thing 
nsummation. The asseinbly gravely 
object for which they aré con- 
> most important iat can occupy 
man; that the interests of humanity 
ie adoption of the views they have 
upon it; and that therefore it is their 
ve itall the strength of their individual 
\ president and vice-president are appoint- 
womittee of nine selected to solicit sub- 
ind hunt up proselytes, In this way a 
rmed, not a political, but a moral one, and 
eat and passion of a party are im- 
the community. The most ardent and 
sus minds take the lead, the more calm 
ste withdraw or sit still; and the result 
loss of high motive and the exhi- 
) vanity, extravagance and passion. 
great extent, i the state of things among 
{to many very important matters. It is 
f agitation; of transition; of discontent 
hankering after what is not. A thou- 
lant views upon various vital questions 
and, be they wise or absurd; be they 
ar rights, slavery, temperance, peace, 
it, mesmerism, homeopathy, pusey- 
lentalism,—they each and all have 
knot of partisans, who agree in re- 
is the one thing needful for the re- 
» world, and in carrying them on 
e of undying adherence to the cause 
ind no quarter to any other, If it 
ancholy, i wou d be amusing to no- 
f euthusiasm into which men, other- 
ligent, suffer themselves to be 
things around them. They 
very dispositions by which they 
ished all their lives, so that their 
Let a man once be- 
r of the Anti-Slavery Society, and he 
eve that all the interests of hu- 
and te, are bound up in that ques- 
iu see nothing but this one subject; it 
ice within him of reason, thought and 
introduces it upon all occasions,—in 
expressly gathered to express the sympa- 
ite the feelings of persons holding 
ns, or for purposes wholly distinct 
ll as in anti-slavery meetings 
He proseribes bis personal friends, and 
fi is of the canse be espouses, if 
go with him to the full extent of his 
He proscribes the constitution and laws, 
Either or all of them would 
great a sacrifice for him, provided he might 
mph tu the goal of his wishes. 
cl seems to be the thing itself; the 
@ is to arrive at it, a matter of 
And so it is with the leaders of 
r favorite projects of the cay. They 
they all show too great a 
er interests that are no less impor- 
r own,—are too greatly excited, too 
in their feelings. 
us who consider 
of things as constituting the par- 
f our age and country. They regard 
n ofa freer development of the moral 
an; of a deeper realization of the wants 
teeis of society; of a more sincere and ear- 
urity ang exalt the social state. We 
fa to deny that such are among the causes 
> produced the effects to which we have 
any rate, it is pleasant to think so, But 
o honesty, regard them as the principal! 
fe is an unbeaithy appearance in the 
‘the present time, a certain hot-bed as- 
ch will not allow us to consider them as 
° prod Great and 
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: ’ be effected at a time when there has been 
wm steerable advancement ia the intelligence 


rity of the body poitic, Now, has this 
Is it not true that peblic 
deen essentially deteriorated amongst 
“athe last few years? Is not the spirit of 
“rles more bitter, less honest, than it has 
Are not appeals to the worst passions of our 
° Siamelessly made in popular doctrines? 

> phrenzy for political power and the re- 
unchristian methods to obtain it, 

reasing in number and integsity ? Is not 

Sithin ty) and even open corruption, creeping 
_ @ precincts of our hitherto sacred legisla- 
‘8? La fact, is mot the state of the public 
that it not only does not require, but 
20K8 for strict integrity in politics? and are 
est and ablest men in the country, in many 
histo ee from taking office through a deep 
Py ‘vat they cannot doo innocently? 
“ea with regard to private morals, theugi 


se with us ? 
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land even to paralyze the energies of the entire re- 
publie? Ellas not honesty, the very foundation stone 
of moral character, together with her kindred vir- 
tues, high-mindedness, magnanimity and self-re- 
|spect, given way, to a most alarming extent, in the 
struggle to which it has been exposed? ‘Has nota 
shameful mass of fraud, hypocrisy, and deception, 
jbeen developed in the bankruptcies of individuals 
and corporations? Was there ever a period in 
|which there have been so many flagrant breaches 
le? trust in high stations and responsible situations ? 
ave not cen failed for ten tirnes the amount which 
they could ever reavonalgmapope to pay, made what 
settlements they please h their creditors, and 
stil] maintained their standing in the community ? 
Has not respect for superiors and elders almost dis- 
appeared? Are not the bonds of parental restraint | 
and discipline notoriously relaxed? Is not the} 
country flooded with too many newspapers, and the } 
mental food of the masses supplied by political | 
squids, entertaining stories, and low fustian ? If} 
these things are so, and if they excite little or no; 
notice amongst us, they assuredly indicate a lower | 
and more lawentable state of the public morals than } 
has hitherto existed, and they preclude us from as- } 
cribing the present demand for what is new and! 
striking to deeper convictions of duty, or. wider | 
views of trath. In our opinion, we must look else- | 
where for the true causes of the existing state of 
things. We be'ieve the excited state of the public | 
feeling, the boldness of inquiry, and the diversity of 
view apon all suojects, moral and poltical, which | 
distinguish the present times, to be, to a great ex- | 
tent, the natural result of our institutions and means 
of life. These, we conceive, are constantly tending 
to throw to the surface the lighter particles of which 
the body politic is composed, w hilst the imore solid | 
and valuable remain at the bottom. They tend to! 
place the mass of men in the first ranks of society; | 
to till them with the foolish vanity of considering | 
themselves equal to the management of all matters, 
and the investigation of all subjects, avd by this} 
means to infuse into them a feeling of restlessness | 
}and discontent, a burning desire for innovation and | 
change. 
| We fear the present state of things is evidence of | 
a partial education. The lighter powers have been | 
quickened in their action, so that almost every man 
thinks himself competent to make a speech, as it is | 
jcalled ; but the general understanding has not iad 
strengthened, nor the character matured, by labori- | 
|ous stady and careful training. Common sehools 
have multiplied,—perhaps improved; but the col- 
leges remain where they were, or they have materi- } 
ally deteriorated. They professedly aim to adapt 
themselves to the popular taste,—not to improve it. | 
|The country has increased beyond example in| 
wealth and power ; but there is no University in it;! 
|no place at which a youth can acquire a thorough 
mental training. Light books of taste, reviews, 
children’s stories, popular treatises, and compendi- | 
/ums, have multiplied prodigiously ; but, except in| 
the department of History, not a single book of any 
important subject has appeared, that affords evi- 
dence of a thorough and philosophical mastery of 
lit. And yet, many subjects, which loudly call for 
leach works, have, within the last few years, taken 
|deep hold on the public mind. The currency, a 
| national bank, the tariff, temperance, slavery, crime 
and punishment, the rights of property, have all suc- 
{cessively agitated and divided the community, and | 
lstill continue to do so; but they have each been | 
|treated in a popular and incomplete manner. They 
/are great subjects, requiring to de thoroughly di- 
gested and untolded in all their bearings and rela- 
jtions. We have no one amongst us who is equal to 
| the task, or else no one thinks that the work, after 
{it is done, will be appreciated by the caimmunity. 
| Either supposition would support our position. We 
j}are inclined to the opinion that our academies, col- 
|leges, and Sunday schools, afford but a mere smat- 
tering of useful knowledge, and tend strongly to 
| foster that overweaning self-estimation for which we 
jare so often reproached by foreigners. We fear that 
|national vanity and pride are our bane—the chief 
sources of most of the evils which surround us. And 
ithe misfortune is, that we seem to be wholly insen- 
sible to these radical defects. We do not strive to 
repress them ; we do everything to foster and cre- 
ate them 
But we did not propose a lecture upon this subject, 
though it be well worthy of one. We meant sim- 
ply to express our conviction that the present state 
of parties and opinions amongst us does not zrow 
out of a deeper and wider understanding of our du- 
ties and relations as men, but chiefly from a restless, 
vain, and superficial spirit, and consequently, that it 
jaffords no ground for congratulation or hope. 

















From the Salem Advertiser, 
Higginson Hall, 


The above named Hall was dedicated to ‘social 
and rational enjoyment,’ on Briday evening last, ia 
presence of a numerous company, consisting of the 
| officers of the city government, the Rev. Clergy, the 
| Municipal Judge and Police, the officers of the dif- 
| ferent socivties and of the various Military and Fire 

Companies in the city, together with other guests 
| who were generously invited by Mr. John Remond, 
ithe gentlemanly and enterprising proprietor of the 
establishment, which has recently been fitted up in 
la manner and style that cannot fail to secure that 
| liberal support and encouragement, a generous and 
| discriminating public ever bestow on true merit and 
worth. 
| All that neatness, taste and skill could perform, 
|has been accomplished. The rooms are all con- 
i veniently arranged, and hang with beautiful paint 
|ings and pictures, and display an elegance and ease 
} winch throw an air ef fascinating Joveliness around 
jand about. 
| At eight o’clock, ou that occasion, the company of 
invited guests, to the number of about two hundred, 
|were ushered into the Hall in the second story, 
| where the tables were spread and bountifully pro- 
| vided. 

Col. H. K. Oliver presided at the board. A bles- 
| sing having been invoked by the Rev... W. Upham, 
the company were requested to be seated and honor 
| the invitation of the host by helping themselves. We 


| know of no language more expressive of what en-4 


| sued than this: 

a supper magnificent followed, — 

| With science prepared, and arranged with taste, 

| Some good things were ultered, and many were swal- 
| 


‘ 





lowed, é 
And time went as asual, when happy—in haste. 


It having been learned daring the evening, that 
iC. L. Remond, ‘the worthy and talented son of the 
| host—the sturdy and able champion of liberty and 
\of his race,’ was in the city, it was voted unanimous- 
|ly to choose a committee to wait upon Mr. C. L. Re- 
j mond, and invite him to join the company and takea 
seat at the table. They shortly afier returned to 
the Fall, and conducted Mr. R. to the head of the 
table, where he was audressed by the President in 
la spirited and cordial manner. Col. Oliver wel- 
}comed him as a citizen of Salem; and referred to 
the great cause of liberty and emancipation in which 
he was engaged, and the talents, the ability, the zeal 
and devotion he bronght to its support’ He said 
that however the present company might differ upon 
the question in the abstract, still there could be no 
difference of opinion regarding the great priaciples 





‘all men are created free and equal.’ That these were 


laid down in the Declaration of Independence, that | of 


Mr. R. commenced his reply by saying, that from 
the very fact he had travelled eighty-five miles that 
day, most of which journey had-been in the storm, it 
would be considered a sufficient and reasonable 
apology for his not being able to address the com- 
pany at any considerable length. He assured the 
meeting—which he thought no one could donbt, that 
the very courteous and kind invitation he had re- 
ceived, to be present on the occasion and take a seat 
at the table, was to. him as unexpected as it was 
truly pleasurable. He spoke of the cause of liberty 
ond hy uty in whichhe was engaged, and. sowhict: 
the President had alluded, and said, that he felt it to 
be a duty he owed to his honored father, to himself 
and family, to make a few remarks on the subject. 
The principles of liberty, of justice and universal 
emancipation, for which he labored, were principles 
le had learned fromthe teachings of his fellow- 
countrymen. 
severe, it was because he had been subjected to in- 


sults that might well awaken the indignation of any | 


one. He reverted to the opportunity he oace had of 
addressing his fellow-eitizens of Salem at Mechanic 
Hall, when in giving ‘vent’ (if he might be allowed 
the vulgarism) to the strength of feeling, he was 
considered by some to be too harsh and severe: but 
he believed that no gentleman present,—no one in 
the city—would have spoken less harsh or severe, 
had they suffered the same indignities. He and his 
friends had been subjected to insult and wrong, by 
being compelled to occupy a car when travelling on 
the railroad, so exposed to the cold and inclemency of 
the weather, that he came very near being frozen— 
that two of his sisters were frozen at that time, and 
that it was when smarting under the remmbrance 
of the insult, he had given ‘ vent’ to those expressions 
of feeling which by some had been deemed too se- 
vere. He repeated that no citizen of Salem would 
have spoken less severe, had he been prompted by 
similar wrongs. 

Mr. R. again repeated the remark made by him at 
the commencement—that he had learned his princi- 
ples of liberty, of universal freedom: and emancipa- 


tion, from his fellow-countrymen, and only asked the | 


privilege enjoyed by others, of expressing his opin- 
ions with freedom. He should not intrude them 
upor the notice of any one, nor attempt to coerce 
others into their acquiescence or support. Should 
the citizens of his native place grant thern to his fa- 
ther, himself and famity, he felt confident in saying 
those rights and privileges would not be abnsed. 

He again expressed the pleasure and satisfaction 
derived from tie kind and courteous invitation ex- 
tended to him, to take a seat at the table, and added, 
that should he live to see the time, when worth, not 
color, became the mark of distinction, bis prayer 
would be answered, and he thought he should then be 
willing to die. 

We have given but a skeleton account of Mr. Re- 
mond’s remarks, as they have been written golely 
from memory ; but they were delivered in a chaste, 
easy manner, and listened to with close attention. 
On taking his seat, he was again greeted with wel- 
coine plaudits, 

Cal. Oliver presided with his usnal happy and 
facetious manner, and contributed with his sparkling 
wit and inimitable drollery, to the hilarity of the oc- 
casion. 

The festival was enlivened by speeches, senti- 
ments and songs, and it would have required a very 
nimble-fingered reporter, to minute down the puns 
and jests, the gibes and repartees, which were let off 
to the infinite merriment of the company. Even the 
organ of mirthfulness in a eod’s head, which bad un- 
dergone the transition of passing from the cold waters 
of the bay, to the baking temperature of an oven, 
became so highly excited, as to indulge ina grin, 
sufficiently broad to admit, when closing its mouth, 
a baker’s roll—a kind of bait it had not been used to 
diting at, but which went to illustrate ‘the ruling 
passion strong in death.’ 

Atten o’clock, a vote of thanks having been given 
to the host for his generous huspitality—the com- 
pany dono’d their dbeavers and bade each other the 
customary ‘good night.’ 





Life of Moses Grandy. 

‘ Narrative of the Life of Moses Grandy, late a Slave 
in the United States of America. 
Tuompson, the distinguished philanthropist of Eng- 
land] First American from the last London edi 
tion. Sold for the benefit of his relations still in 

Bostow: Oliver Johoson, 25 Corntill— 
pp. 48. 

INTRODUCTION. 

About a fortnight ago, the subject of the follow- 
ing brief memoir came to me, bearing with him a 
letter from a dear friend and distinguished abolition- 
ist in the United States, fron. which the following 
is an extract:---‘ 1 seize my pen in haste to gratify 
a most worthy colored friend of mine, by giving 
him a letter of introduction to yon, as he intends 
sailing this week (August 8th, 1842,) for Liverpool 
and London, via. New-Orleans. His name is Moses 
Grandy. He knows what it is to have been aslave, 
and what are the tender mercies of the southern 
slave-drivers. His history is not only authentic, 
but most extraordinary, and full of thrilling interest. 
Could it be published, it would make a deep sensa- 
tion in every quarter. He was compelled to buy 
his freedom three times over! He paid for it $1850. 
He has since bought his wife, and one or two of 
his children; and before going to England will 
first goto New-Orleans, to purchase some of bis 
other children, if he can find them, who are still held 
in captivity. His benevolence, affection, kindness 
of heart, and elasticity of spirit, are truly remarka- 
ble. He has a good head, a fine counteuance, and 
& great spirit, notwithstanding his education has 
been obtained in the horrible school of slavery. 
Just get him to tell you his narrative, and if yoa 
happen to have an anti-slavery meeting, let him tell 
his tale to a British andience.” In the Jetter of 
another highly esteemed friend, he is spoken of as 
‘unsurpassed for faithfulness and perseverance ;’ 
in the letter of a third, as a ‘worthy and respecta- 
ble man” On examining a book containing a list 
of the donations wade him by American friends, in 
aid of his noble design to rescue from the miseries 
of slavery his relations, | found the names and cer- 
Uificates of persons of the highest respectability. It 
will be amply sufficient with those who are acquaint- 
ed with the abolitionists of the United States, for 
me to name Genera! Fessenden, and Nathan Wins- 
low, Esq. of Portland, Maine ; the Rev. A. A. Phelps, 
Ellis Gray Loring, and Samuel E. Sewall, Esqrs. of 
Boston, Massachusetts. Being satisfied, by these 
incubitable vouchers, of Moses Grandy’s title to 
credit, I listened to his artless tale with entire con- 
fidence, and with a feeling of interest which all will 
participate, who peruse thr following pages. Con- 
sidering his narrative calculated to promote a niwre 
extensive knowledge of the workings of American 
slavery, and that ats sale might contribute to the 
object which engages so entirely the mind of Moses, 
namely, the redemption of those who are in bonds, 
belonging to his family, 1 resolved to commit it to 
the press, as nearly as possible in the language of 
Moses himself. I have carefully abstained from 
casing a single reflection or animadversion of my 
own. I leave the touching story of the self-libe- 
rated captive to speak for itseif, and the wish of my 
heart will be gratified, and my humble effort on his 
behalf be richly rewarded, if this little book is the 
means of ming fur my colored brother the as- 
sistance which he seeks, or of ji ing the zeal 
those who are assyciated for the purpose of 


slavery. 


1844" 


‘breaking every yoke and setting the Lob 
nol a mere string of Wie words, but the embodiment of | free.’ ~~“ GEORGE Fuom N. 








a great truth and fundamental principle, and he cared 
not how soon it was i throughout 


the| 


If he had appeared too zealous or over | 
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Pram the Herald of Freedom. 
The Concord Clay Ciub. 


A club of this name has recently been formed in 
this town, for the purpose of promoting the election 
of Henry Clay to the Presidency of the United 
States. They issued an address in this behalf, 
drawn ip by a deacon of one of the Orthodox 
churches here, and published in the Whig p:per 
printed in the village. The abolitionists, though 
not cating to interfere in any contest for the Presi- 
deney between Clay and any opponent he may have, 
felt called on to notice so public and pointed a con: 
tempt pon the anti-slavery movement, and to point 
it out and hold it up as evidence of the pro-slaver: 
charac of the people und the church here. It 
placard’was struck off and posted in the streets as 
a notice : 

CLAY, 
Tur ScLaveno-per. 


flis character will be discussed this evening at the 
court-hoose, at balfpast 6. 

He denied in “38 that colored people could safely 
bave their hberty in this country. 

He is President of a Society for banishing them as 
fust as they get free. ‘ 

He spread the curse of slavery over Missouri. 

He inflicted perpetual slavery on Arkansas, by a 
casting vote, , 

He is for perpetuating it in the national capital. 
| He is against its abolition in Kentucky, 

He is the personal enslaver, master and tyrant of 
50 or GU people. 

The Concord Whigs and church-members have 
| nominated him for President of the United States, and 
| have formed themselves into 2 CLUB to effect his elec- 
tion! 

Let the people assemble this evening, and speak 
their sentiments on the outrageous act. 

Tuesday, Feb. 13. 


! 
| 





bwar “ToRaded to hold a meeting, and the following | 


what are called churches, yet branded with impiety. 
This has been notrifling conflict. The Indian race 
have perished in a like encounter. It has severely 
tried the vitality of the free blacks, whilst the slaves 
of the South have bad no such battle to fight in 
their stroggle for bread. This should show the per- 
centage of longevity in favor of the slaves, other 
things being equal. . 
The Texan slave-trade, or migration, consisted 
chiefly of slaves under 36. The voluntary migra- 
tion to Canada of the ranaway slaves (about 10,000) 
has also consisted, chiefly, of a class of persons 
under 36 years of age. Both of these disturbing in- 
fluences would throw the balance of longevity large- 
ly in favor of the slaves of the South; for the medi- 
um ages being diminished, the extremes should be 


tion. Take two classes of persons, equal in other re- 
spects, and place them in like condition, their !on- 
gevity will be equal: place the same classes of per- 
sons in different condition, and that condition which 
yields less longevity will be the worse condition. 
By the census of 1840, it appears that there are of 


FREE COLORED IN THE FREE STATES, 


Males. Females. 
Aged 36 and under 55—16.12 per ct. 15.62 per et. 
« 655 and under 100—6.5 per ct. 7.1 per ct. 
SLAVES. 
Males. Females. 
Aged 36 and under 55—11.65 per ct. 11.22 per ct. 
“ 55 and under 100—4.11 per ct. 4. per ct. 


THAT 18 TO SAY: 
Free colored of 36 and under 100—22.68 per cent. 
Slaves 36 and under L00—15 49 per cent. 





Difference, 7.19 
Here we find that whilst 22.68 per cent. of the 
free black population of the North live beyond 36 
years of age, only 15.49 per cent. of the slaves of the 





Some two or three hundred of the people assein- 
bled, inclucing some of the leading Whig and Dem- | 
ocratic citizens. ‘The following resolution was read, | 
land made subject of comment, along with the items 
jin the placard, and passed at the close of the dis- 
jcussion without a dissenting voice, excepting the 
| nays (neighs) of a few trifling boys: 
| 
Resolved, That slaveholding is one of the darkest 
j and most atrocious of crimes, and ougit to cover its 

perpeirator with a corresponding infamy ; that it is, 
| therefore, with extreme regret and disapprobation we 
| have seen respectable people of the town of Congord 
[joining with members of the pro-slavery church here, 
in nominating Henry Clay, a couspicuous and notori- 
ous SLavEHOLDER, to the highest office in the gift and 
estimation of the people. | 


Foster made a speech of great pertinency and 
power, on the character of Clay as the advocate of 


South pass that period of life; showing a difference 
of 7.19 per cent. in favor of the longevity, i. e. of the 
condition of the free blacks. And asthe only dif- 
ference between these classes of population is, that 
the one is free and the other enslaved, it follows that 
slavery has actually destroyed at the very least 7.19 
per cent. of the slave population. Had the slaves 
been in no worse condition than the free blacks of 
the North, instead of numbering only 2,487,355 in 
June, 1840, they would have numbered 2,666,440, 
the difference, 179,085, having been Murperep hy 
the system of slavery. What mockery it is for men 
to talk of the kindness of masters in taking care of 
aged slaves, when Death has relieved them of so 
large a share of the burden! Have not the Northern 
States a right, in view of this awful fact, to call 
upon the South to emancipate her slaves, so that 
she may ‘dono murder?’ If a hundred thousand 





| perpetual slavery, and the enemy of free labor. He 
| sketched the bearings of siavery on northern pros- | 
| perity—the enormous expenditures incurred by the | 
j country on slavery’s account—and which all had fi- | 
nally to be paid by the hard-handed laborers of the | 
| North. He instanced the Florida war, declared | 
|for slavery, with its $45,000,000 expense, and its| 
slaughter of 7000 of the young men of the North— | 
imposing in pecuniary forin alone, a proportionate | 
tax of $18,000 on this little town of Concord, or $3 

}a head @n every individual of ita population. The 

jarmy «od navy of the nation maintained at the cost | 
| of wavy millions annually, mainly on account of the | 
| slave system. The $300,060,000 due the North 
| from the South, and discharged in bankruptcy by 
|the South, within the>last 15 years, a bankruptey 
| brought upon her by slavery, and the whole burden 
jof it falling on northern labor. He spoke of the 
| dangers in which it involved the nation, of war with 
| England, and in case of war with that power. 
These he depicted with great ability and eloquence, 
jand Lérust with some impression on the minds of 
|the politicians present. ‘They may have felt embar- 
| needs for the moment, at thought of having nomi- 
|nated to the most commanding post in the nation, 
jthe man of all others most signally committed to 
the perpetuation of the institution which involved 
|the country in all these fearful evils. For the mo- 
| ment—not permanently—for party is every thing 
| with the politicians—and they wili gé for Cley, or 
for Van Buren, creeping after slaveholding favor 
like a fox about a goose-pen, or for any other con- 
|ceivable character, provided his election involves 
| the success of their party. Well, they mnst do so. 

A South church deacon wrote the Clay club ad- 
dress. If he had gone to hear Frederick Douclass, 
|last Sanday, plead for the slave, friend Noyes’ syn- 
|agogue would have churched iim for it, Clay is 
jan ensiaver of 50 or 60 0f his countrymen. Has 
fought, and stands ready to fight duels in any quan- 
tity. Is a considerable of a gambler, &c. &c. Yet 
itis any thing but a disciplinable offence in the 
deacon, to pen a public address in behalf of his pro- 
motion to the head of the government. If the dea- 
con should turn abolitionist, they would turn him 
out. Well, so it must be with the church,. as well 
as with the political parties. I don’t ask any thing 
better of her, or her officers, as such. I can only 
point at her doings as illustrative of her character 
as the enemy of anti-slavery and of human rights, 





From the New-York Tribune. 
Freedom and Slavery for Afric-Americans. 
To rue Eprror or tue Trigune: 


Figures cannot be charged with fanaticism. Like 
the stapmge | hills, they give cold, silent evidence, 
unmoved by the clouds and shadows of whatever 
present may surround them. Let us see what they 
say of the 

VITAL STATISTICS 


of the slaves of the South, and of the free blacks of 
the th. There are one or two preliminary re- 
marks necessary to enable us to judge of this mat- 
ter: they relate to what statists call the * disturb- 
ing influences.” It is generally assumed that the 
rigor of the northern winter is more destructive to 
the Afric-American constitation than the milder in- 
fluence of the southern clime. How much should 
be allowed for this, Lam ata loss to say: by the 
late census, however, the free colored population of 
the northern and southern States have nearly an 
equal per centage above 36 years of age, not more 
than I, 12 per cent. being in favor of the South. 
| But this smail per centage is more than balanced 
jby the facility with which colored men and women 
turn white atthe North. The keen and practised 
eyes of Southern men can instantly detect the most 
remote admixture of African blood; aud interest 
and pride urge them to exercise a rigid conserva- 
usm. But here at the North, the boundary line is 
Jess distinct: the colored white has merely to 
change his place of abode, cut his old associates, 
and courtesy will do the rest—hbe is a white. There 
is Hot a path in literature or science in our State, in 
which I could not point out very distinguished col- 
ored men. Of one hundred boys who attended with 
mein the N. Y. African Free School in 1826--7, I 
could name six now living—all white. 

There is another ‘disturbing influence. You 
have probably heard of the great Anglo-Saxon 
race, the Irish people, and the Bersekirs. You have 
also heard of their indomitable energy, which over- 
whelms all opposing obstacles and race-. During 
the last thirty years, the Northern States have been 
the scene of a silent struggie. The combatants 
have been and are, on the one band, the great 
Anglo-Saxon race, the Irish people and the Berse- 
kirs, (I have borrowed the name from Mr. Emerson, 
having in their jon the ‘arts of war an 


> their suudbanheidulied by an imenignntinn of |e 





dollars, sunk in the mire of repudiation, is sufficient 
canse for great and piovs men to whine about, what 
rush of sympathy is sufficiently rapid, what language 
is intemperate, which pleads for the loss of a hun- 
dred thousand human lives, cut off in their prime, 
and blasted from all usefulness ? This is no acciden- 
tal result of a single census. By referénce to Pro- 
fessor T'ucker’s very able work on the ‘Progress of 
Population, &c. (press of Hunt’s Merch. Mag. N. 
Y.) it will be seen that in the census of 1820 and 
1830, the same per centage of the slave population, 
only 15 per went. live beyoud the age of 36 years, 
while the free black population has steadily im- 
proved its per centage beyond that period of life 
from 17 per cent. to 22.68 per cent. 

Here, then, is evidence from unprejudiced wit- 
nesses, that the free blacks of the North are not 
worse off than the slaves of the South ; and that the 
former have gradually improved in longevity: that 
is, in the. comforts of life, since their emancipation. 
As a portion of these comforts must be food and 
clothing, it is a fair inference that they are not 
worse fed nor clothed than are the slaves. 

There is corroborative evidence in the annals of 
this city. Dr. Niles states that in 1824,°5 and’6, 
the deaths among the free black population of this 
city was 1 in 18.88. By the City Inspector’s Re- 
port of 1840, I find that the deaths of the same 
class were only one in 32.16. Slavery was abolish- 
ed, or terminated, in New-York in 1827; and a 
large proportion of those who died in 1825, &c. 
were slaves recintly emancipated. These facts 
prove, that within fifteen years after it became a 
free State, a portion of the free black population of 
New-York have improved the ratio of their mortality 
75 per cent.—a fact without parallel in the history 
of any people. 

It isa prevdlent opinion, that emancipation has 
made the tree blacks deaf, dumb, bliad, idiots, in- 
sane, &c. &c. The Southern Literary Messenger 
has quite a pretty theory on this subject, based 
upon certain statements, announced as facts in the 
census of 1840. An editor at Buffalo, and subse- 
quently Dr, Jarviaof Dorchester, Mass., have de- 
molished that theory by proving that the statements 
announced in the census were not facts. Those 
statements made Maine a very mad-house, yet they 
contradict themselves in the following manner. In 
that State, saith the census of 1840: 


Towns, Total col’d inhab. Col’d insane. 
Limerick, 0 4 
Lymington, 1 2 
Scarboro’ 0 6 
Poland, 0 2 
Dixfield, 0 4 
Calais, if) 1 

Total, 1 19 


To make 19 crazy men out of one man, is pretty 
fair calculation even for ‘down east. The census 
is equally incorrect as to the proportion of deaf, 
dumb, &c. Freedom has not made us mad; it has 
strengthened our minds by throwing us upon our 
own, sesources, and has bound us to American in- 
stitutions with a tenacity which nothing but death 
can overcome. 

Very gratefully yours, 
JAMES M’CUNE SMITH. 

New-York, Jan. 29, 1844. 





From the Baltimore Visiter. 
Taxation of Colored People. 
Tothe Editor of the Saturday Visiter : 


Dr. Snopenass—I was much gratified to ob- 
serve in your independent-toned miscellany of the 
27th, some notice of a Bill now pending before the 
Legislature of Maryland, proposing to tax the free 
people of color of this State, I have not seen this 
Bill, and of course know nothing of its details; but 
| understand that there are provisions‘in it, whicti, 
if carried into effect, will fall with grievous and 
heavy calamity upon these peopl t other 
requisitions, they will, under severe penalties, be 
required to present themselves before some official 
functionary, and there prove their right to freedom, 
pay the required tax, &c. 

I shall not here attempt to go into an enqui 
whether or not such a requisition is consistent wit 
the Bill of Rights and Constitution of Maryland, 
and especially with the clauses which absolutely 
prohibit the laying of a poli-tax, and declares that 
all taxes shall be laid equally; but will confine my- 
self, at present, simpiy to an appeal to the mercy 
and benevolence of those, to whom the power is con- 
fided to make laws for the people of Maryland; 
and | will implore them not to proceed further, in 
so cruel a measure! There has, for several years 
past, been manifestly a di jon in some of the. 
slave counties:of this State, to pursue 

xtreme benshaate canines np See people of color. 
It may be asked, w this : 

Have the colored people drawn this hostility up- 
0 themeel a of insubordination ? 

















ngevity is ‘an admitted test of ralillie condi- | 





conducted themselves as well as they have ; for be 
it remembered, that while thodsands of dollars are 
annually sent out of the country to educate savages 
at the antipodes, these people, born in our country, 
professing the Christian religion, and constituting 
a portion of the congregations of perhaps every re- 
ligious society in the State, except the Quakers, 
are excluded from our schools, and as far as this can 
prevent them, they are denied access to the Holy 
Scriptures! Though in the city of Baltimore end 
elsewhere, if they have property, {and many of them 
have,) they are taxed for the support of these 
schools! 

As regards the equity of the tax, there 
can be butone opinion. It must, by every reflect- 
ing, considerate man, be pronou unjust, and if 

into effect, it will be a stigma upon the 


te! . 

There are in. Matyland many hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of orderly, te Se free colored 
ple, respected by their white neighbors, who ond 
no legal proof of their freedom; but born of free 
peensis, they have grown up unmolested, and no one 
nas ever contested or doubted their freedom. We 
would enquire—what is to be done with these? Is 
it sought to reduce them to slavery ? 

A case directly in point, fell under the notice of 
the writer of this article, only yesterday, He was 
called on by a porcine living in Baltimore eoun- 
ty, about 18 miles from the city, with a colored 
12 or 13 years old, whom he wished to have bound, 
and he was requested to go with him and the lad, 
to a magistrate, for that purpose. Upon arriving at 
the office, the magistrate very ly inquired if 
there was evidence that the boy was free. His 
mother, it was stated, had been dead about two 
years. A humane person, upon the death of the 
mother, finding the child wholly destitute, bad taken 
and provided for him. This person also is now 
dead. Hence no one could be found, that knew any 
thing either of the boy or his mother, so as to iden- 
tify him, except the individual in whose care he 
then was, and he, of his own knowledge, was igno- 
rant of his birth or parentage. 

This case may have many parallels ; and are there 
any professing to be Christians, and to believe that 
whatever measure they mete, ‘it shal] be measured 
to them again,’ or who have one spark of benevo- 
lence or one sense of justice, that would desire by 
any enactinent of law, or other stratagem, to enslave 
or kidnap such into bondage? Whatever might be 
the tile or professed object of sucha law, its ef- 
fects could only operate as a ‘man-trap’ to catch ig- 
norant acd unprotected free negroes, and punish 
them without their having committed any crime! 

The writer of this article has neither sympathy 
nor connexion with the modern northern abolition- 
ists; yet he deprecates the existence of slavery in 
his native State, firmly believing that its influence 
and effects are hostile to the best interests of Mary- 
land, With these views, he is meanwhile utterly 
opposed to any forcible interference with the vest- 
ed rights of slaveholders. These rights, he thinks, 
should not be interfered with: but at the same time 
he denies the right of slaveholders to interfere with 
the consciences of those who desire to liberate their 
slaves. He holds such an interference impolitic, 
and believes it cannot be justified; and he further 
thinks that when negroes are made free by the vol- 
untary consent of their owners, and conduct them- 
selves well, both justice and sound policy require 
that they should be treated with humanity and re- 
ceive due protection. ARISTIDES. 





From the Herald of Freedom. 
Frederick Douglass in Concord, N. H. 


Frederick Douglass lectured here Sunday even- 
ing, to a crowded court-house. He was here durin 
all Sunday, and spoke at our Sunday meetings, an 
it was known generally to. the people here, and 
there was great curjosity to see him, and hear his 
eloquence. But no meeting-house was offered to 
him, or to the people, rather, who wished to hear 
him, and would have been profoundly interested in 
the grandeur of his speech. 

Douglass spoke excellently Sunday afternoon, 
and to a pretty numerous audience, many of them 
not accustomed to attend our meetings. He was 
advertised as a ‘fugitive from slavery.’ He said he 
was not a fugitive from slavery, but a fugitive slave. 
He was a fugitive, he said, not from slavery, but tn 
slavery. To get from it, he must go beyond the 
limits of the American Union. He asked them why 
it was that he, such as they saw him before them, 
must wander about in their midst, a itive and a 
slave. He demanded the reason. It is because of 
your religion, he sternly replied, which sanctifies 
the system under which I suffer, and dooms me to 
it, and the millions of my brethren now in bondage. 
Your religion justifies our tyrants, and you are your- 
selves our enslavers. I see my enslavers here in 
Concord, and before my eyes, if any are here who 
countenance the church and the religion of your 
country. Other influences helped sustain the sys- 
tem of slavery, he said, but this is its sanctioner and 
main support. 

In the evening, Douglass made a masterly and 
most impressive speech. The house was crowded, 
and with the best of our people—no clergy—and 
but few of the bigots who are past hearing. He be- 
gan by a calm, deliberate, and very simple narrative 
of his life. After narrating his early life briefly, his 
schooling—the beginning of the wife of his mas- 
ter’s relative to teach him letters, and the stern for- 
bidding of it, by her husband, which Frederick 
overheard—how he caught a little teaching here and 
there from the children in the streets, (a fact, he 
said, which accounted to him for his extraordinary 
attachment to children,)—after getting through this, 
in a somewhat suppressed and hesitating ne 7 
teresting all the while for its facts, bat d in 
manner—and giving, I suspect, no token to the au- 
dience of what was coming, though [ discerned, at 
times, sym of a brewing storm—he closed his 
slave narrative, and psc let out the outraged 
humanity that was laboring in him, in indignant and 
terrible speech. It was not what you could describe 
as oratory or eloquence. It was sterner, darker, 
deeper than these. It was the volcanic outbreak 
of human nature, long pent up in slavery, and at last 
bursting its imprisonment. It was the storm of in- 
surrection; and [ could not but think, as he stalked 
to and fro on the platform, roused up like the Na- 
midian lion, how that terrible voice of his would 
ring through the pine glades of the South, in the 
day of her visitation, calling the insu to bat- 
tle, and striking terror to the hearts of the 
and despairing mastery. Ee reminded me of Tous- 
saint among the plantations of Haiti. There was 
great oratory in his speech, but more of dignity and 
earnestness than what we call “yo He was 
not up as a speaker, performing. He was an insur~ 
gent slave, taking hold on the right of h, and 
charging on bis tyrants the bondage ‘of his race. 
One of our editors ventured to cross his path by a 


rash remark. He better have run apona lion It 
was fearful, but magnificent, to see magnani- 
mously and lion-like the royal fellow tore him to 


i and left his 
nee a e' untouched fragments scattered 


There is a prospect of ha here 
again, and cibmetoogh ahanrits, He 
is a rer. not praise him, or 
describe Mes es to is a colored nb ig a slave, of 
the race who can’t take care of themselves—our in- 
feriore, and therefore to be kept in slavery—an ab- 
olitionist, and therefore to be despised. { want the 


esi acai aroe gems or eg lets 1h 
of the most i sive and majestic speakers 
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General Assembly of Rhode-Isiand. 
SrenaTe—Saturday, Feb. 17. 
The act to prevent clandestive marriages, was 
taken up. 

Mr. Eaton moved to strike out the last section, 
which forbids marriages between black and white 
persona. : 

The amendment prevailed, 12 to 9, 

The act to prevent clandestine marriages, was re- 
turned from the House, the amendment of the Senate 
pon-concurred in. 

Mr. Bullock moved to recede, 

The Senate receded, J3 to 19, 


— 


From the Baltimore Sun. ’ 
The Free Colored Population of Maryland. 
Bill providing for their removal fram Charles County. 


the free colored population from Charles county, 
have made a report, which has been by or- 
der of the House, It is much too Jong for our col- 
umns, and not easily susceptible of condensation 
within convenient limits; yet it seems proper that 
we should give the public some idea of it. The 
Committee have not confined their labors to Charles 
county alone, but have extended their examination 
of the subject to the whole State; as whatever may 
be found to be the condition of the free blacks in 





Hovuse—Saturday, Feb. 10. 
AN ACT RESPECTING GUARDIANS. 

Mr. Hall mentioned that the provision that no 
black persof should be permitted to swear a child | 
upon a white man had been omitted from the bill, 
and it was moved that the House recede from their 
vote upon thie bill for the purpose of inserting it. 

Mr. Brown hoped the House would not recede. 
The committee were dnanimous in favor of leaving 
out this provision, and the House would never get 
on with their business, if they had to do their work 
over and over again. 

Mr. Barber hoped the Howse would not recede. 
He was satisfied with the dill as i was. It would 
prevent crime. It was an old saying, that those 
who danced must pay the fiddler, and he wae willing 
to jet it apply in thie case. 

Mr. 0. Potter thought courtesy required us to re- 
consider. He would not say how he should vote on 
the amendment. 

The House decided to recede, by a vote of 20 to 
19. 
Mr. Hall moved the insertion in the bill of the 
amendment suggested by him. 

Mr. Whipple objected to the amendment. He 
took his stand on the platform of the Constitution. 
The people of this State had declared, by a vote not 
to be mistaken, that they were desirous to do away 
with this distinction between black and white per- 
sons. He saw no reason Why, because a woman 
was a shade whiter or darker,ehe should be deprived 
of a remedy for an injury of this kind, or why the 
towns should not have the power of making these 
persons pay for the consequences of their conduct. 

Mr. Cranston said he protested egainst the con- 
etruction put by the gentleman from Coventry upon 
what the people had decided in their vote upon the 
Constitution. He voted for this provision in the 
Constitution. He did so, because he thought the 
black men of the State were quite as good a 
class of voters as many that were let in under it. 
He never dreamed of doing away with all distinc- 
tions -between black and white persons. His constit- 
uents voted for it generally, but put out this ques- 
tion to them, and they would vote very differently. 

Mr. Buffum said this amendment offered an in- 
ducement to white men to form improper connexions 
with colored women, because they could not be sub- 
jected to any after trouble in consequence. If black 
men are eligible to every office in the State, why 
should not black women be protected in their per- 
sons? 

Mr. Barber said that many colored women came 
from his part of the State to this city, and were em- 
ployed in hotels. If any trouble happened to them, 
they were sent home, and came upon the town. This 
ought not to be permitted. 

Mr. Brown said he was not in favor of amalgama- 
tion, Did this bill tend to bring that about, or to 
discourage it? How is it, sir, under the present 
system? Why, sir, there is no city inthe Union 
where there are so many blacks who bear positive 
marks of having had a white parent as in the city of 
Providence. Why not let us protect these poor col- 
ored women, instead of these men who ruin them— 
men who are worse than pirates, and are always con- | 
triving with their fiendish arts to corrupt and ruin} 
these poor women ? 

Mr. Hal! thought this amendment would protect 
the very class which the gentleman desired to pro- 
tect. They will not be so apt to get into this diffi- 
culty. Jt was, from the extreme difficulty of deter- 
mining upon the matter, a very dangerous power to 
givethem. They could injure the reputation of very 
respectable persons. 

Mr. L. B. Smith said the argument of the gentle- 
man from Bristol would be equally forcible against 
any bastardy act at all. 

Mr. Spencer said this provision would carry out 
the gentleman from Cumberland’s notions of equali- 
ty. The black woman was not pérmitted to swear a 
a child upon a white man. Well, a white woman 
can’t sweara child upon a black man. This is equal, 
is itnot? Shall we pass a law here, that we will 
take up a black man fora subject of this kind ? We, 
are not prepared for that. He bad known a great| 
many instances in his town which would come under | 
this provision. We should establish a new custom} 
if we did not insert this provision; and he hoped we 
should not adopt this amendment, and leave the law 
as it always has been, 

Mr. L. B. Smith said that the gentleman from 
Warwick was mistaken about the law. A white 
woman had the privilege of swearing a child upona 
black man, and what he wanted was to establish 
equality. ‘The bill as it now stood would prevent 
amalgamation, not encourage it. After some further 
debate, the House was called upon the amend- 
ment 

The amendment was lost by a vote of 23 to 22, 
viz: 


AYES—Messre, A. A. Angell, Babbitt, E. Brown, 
Cranston, Chace, Greene, Hall, J. Hazard, J. A. 
Hazord, B. R. Hoxie, G. H. Hoxie, Luther, Man- 
chester, Potter, Seagrave, Sherman, Sheffield, J. Y. 
Smith, Stone, Spencer, Taber, Wilcox — 22. 

NAYS—Mesers. Speaker, A. Angell, J. Angell, 
Barber, B. Brown, F. Brown, Buffum, Cole, Field, 
Olney, Park, Reynolds, Remington, Sheldon, L. B. 
Smith, Steere, Tillinghast, Thurber, Thompson, 
Waterman, T. Whipple, Wilbour, Wescou—23. 

The bill regulating proceedings iu bastardy was 
thea passed. 








From the Providence Herald. 
Bastardy Act---General Assembly. 
Mr. Epiror: 


In the House of Representatives on Saturday 
morning last, the above act was passed—section 10 
of the present digest being omitted, as follows: 
‘That no black or colored unmarried woman shall 
be admitted to charge any white person with beget- 
ting her with child.” This outrageous and abomi- 
nable act has probably been on our statute book 
nearly one hundred years; as late as 1822 the laws 
were revised, and it was re-enacted. Sucha law 
probably aever existed in a christian land, except 
where chattel slavery existed. Soon after the pas- 
sage of the above act, Benjamin Hall, of Bristol, dis- 
covered (according to the Journal) that this outra- 
geous clause, section 10, was Omitted in the act 
passed, anc moved a reconsideration, for the purpose 
of inserting it, which was carried by one majority. 
He then moved an insertion or amendment of this 
obnoxious and abominable section. Some of tha 
debates are given in the Journal ; not a member from 
Providence opened his lips in the debate; but I was 
glad to see that five of our representatives who were 
present, gave their votes against the amendment; 
three of them voted to re-enact this borrid law, al- 
lowing, or encouraging (as I shall choose to say) 
white men, with impunity, to practise fornication 
with unmarried colored females; and if a child is 
begotten, the subject shal] have no remedy. Onthe 
vote being taken,twenty-two of our legislators voted 
in favor of such a law, and twenty-three against ; 
so the obnoxious section is not a Jaw of this State. 
The following ig a list of the members who voted to 
re-enact the section, as taken from the Journal :— 
Jacob T. Seagrave, James Y. Smith, Oliver E. Ta- 
ber, Providence ; Robert B. Cranston, John A. Haz- 
ard, Newport; Clark Chace, Portsmouth; Elisha 
Brown, Gideon Spencer, Warwick ; Jacob Babbitt, 
Jr., Benjamin Hall, Bristol ; Henry H. Luther, War- 
ren; Thomas R. Green, Warwick; Andrew A. An- 
gell, Scituate ; Jeremiah Hazard, Jamestown ; Ben- 
amin R. Hoxsie, Charlestown; James Manchester, 

iverton; Obadiah Potter, Coventry; Sylvester G. 
Sherman, North Kingston; Wa. }. Sheffield, New 
Shoreman ; Wm. G. Stone, Foster ; Thomas Wilcox, 
Exeter. In behalf of humanity and morality, [ thank 
the members one and all who gave their votes 
against re-enacting the section, and trust it will 
never stain the statute book again. Ss. W. W. 








Massachusetts Legislature. Mr. Speaker Kinnicutt 
having resigned the chair of the House of Represen- 
lives, on account of ill health, the House made choice 
of Samuel H. Walley, Jr. of Ruxbury, as Speaker for 
the remainder of the session. 


There has been exhibited in Washington, a newly 
invented lantern for rail-roads and steamboats, which 
will prevent accidents by night upon rail-roads and 
rivers, by showing objecis at a great distance ahead. 
The light is thrown bya simple process in a large ray. 





just and manly reflections: 


ihe State, will be found to be their condition in 
each of the counties, The report contains a very 
considerable amount of statistical information rela- 
tive to the population of the State, white and color- 
ed, from 1790 to 1840, manumissions since 1831, ex- 
peditions to Africa, dispatches by the Maryland 
State Colonization ‘Society, during that period, a 
list of the vessels and emigrants, &c.; the number 
manumitted being two thousand, three hundred and 
forty-two, and of emigrants six hundred and twenty- 
four, exclusive of the expeditions of 1841, ’2 and ’3. 
It appears that the free colored has increased with 
much greater rapidity than the white population; a 
circumstance which is held to be injurious to the 
morals of the latter, and also to the agricultural con- 
dition of the State, and prospectively dangerous to 
both. The condition of the free colored man him- 
self is esteemed not so good as that of the slave; 
and the Committee are clearly of opinion that bis 
condition could not be rendered worse, no matter 
to what region of country he may be removed, or 
by what process that removal might be effected. 
For these, and various other reasons set forth at 
length in the report, it is the decided opinion of the 
Committee that they should be removed, not only 
from Charles county, but from the State; that for 
social anifiiptellectual improvement, they ought to 
be transported from America, beyond the Atlantic 
ocean; and that Liberia or Maryland in Africa, is 
the proper place in which they should be settled, 
and several accounts of that flourishing colony are 
quoted in support of this opinion. The Committee 
hold the opinion that the power and the right fully 
exists in the State to compel the removal of the 
free blacks. This is doubted by some, and others 
entertain scruples as to its exercise, on the ground 
of humanity ; hence the Committee propose ‘to de- 
vise a mode of removal, by which all doubts and 
difference of opinion may be reconciled or removed.’ 
They have therefore reported a bill for the removal 
of free negroes from Charles county, by which they 
propuse to compel them to aid in procuring the 
means for their own removal. They say that they 
are ‘ the creatures of the law—the beings of special 
statutes, and not members of the body politic ;’ that 
‘we constantly pass acts taking away a portion of 
their privileges—and it would be extraordinary :f 
we cannot take away the whole when we take away 
a part.” Hence the Committee propose to sell them 
out, until they shal] have earned a sufficiency to 
transport them from the State, if they are found in 
the county after a certain time; and this they con- 
sider politic and humane; ‘politic by relieving the 
country from the burthen of transportation, and hu- 
mane, because their condition is made better by put- 
ting them to work, and there is something at the 
same time added to the general property of the State, 
as the fruits of their labor.’ 

The following is an abstract of the bill: 

‘The first section enacts, that all free colored per- 
sons found in Charles county, after the first day of 
January, 1845, shall be arrested by the sheriff of 
that county, by and with the sanction and direction 
of said commissioners of said county, and hired out 
under the authority and direction of said commis- 
sioners, until they shall have earned, by their la- 
bor, sufficient wages to transport them from said 
county. 

By the second section, the superannuated, or those 
who for any other cause are incapable of earning 
enough to transport themselves, are permitted to re- 
main for life. 

The third makes it the duty of the county com- 
missioners, if such incapacitated free negroes desire 
to leave the State, to tax real and personal property, 
not exceéding five cents on the hundred dollars, for 
their removal out of the State, to any place they 
may desire, and for their location and settlement. 

The fourth imposes a similar duty on the com- 
missioners, and tax on property, for the lecation and 
settlement of any free black, removed from the 
county by means of wages earned according to the 
provisions of this act. 

The fifth enacts that none who either leave or 
may be removed from Charles county, shall en- 
ter or be removed to any section of country in this 
State beyond the limits of Charles county, to re- 
main longer than ten days. 

The sixth provides that any free colored persons 
violating the foregoing section shall be treated as 
are free colored persons coming from another State 
or foreign jurisdiction into this State, or according 
to the discretion of the courts of justice of that sec- 
tion of country to which they may have removed, or 
which they may have entered. 

The seventh prohibits the manumission, by deed 
or will, of any slave to remain in Charles county, or 
in any county or section of country in this State. 

The eighth and last section, clothes the commis- 
sioners with full authority to adopt any process for 
the most effectual execution of the pravisions of this 
act, and select any agency they shall deem most 
efficacious and expedient for the transportation and 
settlement of the free colored population of Charles 
county. 

A letter from Dr. Hall, agent of the State Colon- 
ization Society, to J. L. Carey, Esq., a member of 
the House of Delegates, relative to the amount nec- 
essary to transport and settle an emigrant at Cape 
Palmas, and which is embodied in the report, has 
the following postscript : 

*P. S. I hope no change of policy will take place 
this season, as I believe Virginia will be induced to 
join us ere another year, in a grand scheme of Chesa- 
peake emigration, which will, from causes above sta- 
ted, materially lessen the expenses of emigration.’ 





Shameful Case of Legalized Cruelty. 


The following statement is from the Richmond 
Whig: 

Laws against Free Negroes.--We are induced to 
recur to this subject, by the recital to us yesterday, 
of a case which we feel sure will excite the sympa- 
thy of every reader who has a heart. We will pre- 
mise, that the narrator is a gentleman occupying a 
very high official station in the service of this, his 
native State, and that to secure entire credit to his 
narrative, it would only be necessary to mention his 
name. 

Some time during the !ast summer, a colored girl, 
born free, only fourteen rs old, and a resi of 
the adjoining town of Manchester, paid a visit to a 
friend in this city. Either through choice or neces- 
sity, she remained all night on this side of the river, 
without, however, the smallest intention of becoming 
a resident. During the night, she was arrested by 
the police, and not haying her free papers, was 
lodged in jail. : 

Being perfectly ignorant of the Jaw, and having 
no one to counsel or advise her, the unfortunate 
creature was detained in jail 45 days, and then, by 
order of court, sold for jail fees! She was sold for 
the period of 45 years, to pay the sum of $45—was 
purchased by a negro trader, and carried into cap- 
tivity in a strange land, where she was sold again. 
We are informed that she is, if aliye, at this mo- 
ment in Louisiana. We do not recollect any case 
of oppression of the helpless, that ever wrought 
more powerfully on our oy ; 

Upon this shocking act of legal oppression and 
irreparable wrong, the Richmond Whig makes these 


‘Can we expect the blessing of heaven upon our 
institutions, when such an occurrence as that nar- 
rated above, is the legitimate fruit of one of our 
laws? Sensitive as we are to the opinions of for- 
eigners—can we expect them to entertain a very 
exalted opinion of our country and its legislation 
with such an example directly before their eyes: 
A complaint is already very general, that the man 
who has money enough, may commit any crime 
without meeting the extreme penalty of the jaw. 





From the Nationa] A, 8. Standard. 
Letter from Edwin Fussell--Murderous State of 
Things in Indiana! 
W. Vincent, Chester co. Pa. 
January 3ist, 1844. 
I have delayed the fulfillment of the promise made 
at the time — in Philadelphia—to give further 
account of the j in Madison 


the scene of action. 


The Select Committee of the House ——— 
appointed to consider the sub; of the of 


presumed it was all a hoax. 
reported a!! round the country, that John O. Wattles 
and myself, were to have an anti-slavery meeting 
there on the next Saturday, and that the mob were 
thirsting for blood. After being absent nearly two 
weeks, holding meetings, as has before been stated, 
I returned, and learned that at the time it was said 
the Cynthia Ann meeting was to be held, a large 
mob had collected at the place, and with riffes load- 
ed, waited our approach, cursing and blaspheming, 
and chafing themselves into a foam at our non-ap- 
pearance ; for they had no means of glutting their 
vengeance ; no one beside the mob came to the spot ; 
and those infuriated hunan beings, had to return to 
their homes, without our blood on their hands, how- 
ever deep the stain might have been upon their souls. 
I was also informed that a few days afterwards, a 
mob of about four hundred persons collected at 
Greenfield about sixteen miles from Pendleton, with 
the determination of breaking up by force, an anti- 
slavery meeting which i was said was to be held 
there—but the mob, asin the preceding instance, 
found no one there but the citizens of the place, en- 
gaged in their ordinary occupations. 

n both these cases, the notice that anti-slavery 
meetings were to be held, bad been set afloat, no 
pion =e facetious individuals who wished to 
see what effect might be wrought u n such Piaferi- 
als, by a mere ‘ thing of air’? = ‘ 
These cases serve still further to iiiustrat. the 
kind of stuff which mobs in the State of Indiana are 
made of; and it is before such materials as these, 
that the executive of the State has bowed—it is to 
the ‘tender mercies’ of such murderous fiends as 
these, that the abolitionists are delivered up. 

On my way home, in company with a friend, we 
met one of the Columbus rioters. Such a volley of 
curses and blasphemous oaths as he poured on my 
head, until his voice was inaudible to us in the dis- 
tance, my peined ears had never before heard. 

He was in an ox wagon, and could not easily 
get out, or it is probable he would have attempted 
an assault, as there were many others in company. 
We were on horseback, and soon left them behind. 
‘Come back, you God damned, hell-fired, infernal 
nigger abolitioner, and get your hellish throat cut,’ 
Wc. &c. &c, were poured in one continuous stream 
from his mouth. Passing on some miles further, we 
met a smal! company of men on foot; they cast most 
murderous glances at us as we passed, and then 
stopped, and looked back, and muttering curses, 
again wenton. Still a few miles further, we passed 
the house of one of the mobocrats whom I knew, (an 
old man, 70 years old, I suppose.) And after we 
passed, a little child, that could not yet talk plain, 
called after us, ‘ you damned nigger you—you damn- 
ed nigger you,’ until we could no longer hear its 
little voice—taught thus to utter curses at one it did 
not know. Oh, the poor child, how my heart bled 
for it! Oh, slavery! what a fiend itis! Even ‘lit- 
tle children,’ such as form the ‘ kingdom of heaven,’ 
are torn by its demon fangs from their high and holy 
seat of love, and made to bow down, and serve this 
bloody moloch in its altar built upon the ruins of un- 
dying souls. 

After such exhibitions as these, and being told by 
a number of individuals, who had had a chance to 
know, that I was unsafe, that the mob was deter- 
mined to assassinate me, it was thought best, by 
ourselves and our numerous friends there, that we 
should immediately leave the neighborhood. Ac- 
cordingly, we made ready speedily, and departed. 
The ground was covered with snow, and we bad to 
travel in a common wagon with our three little 
chiidren, for more than a hundred and seventy miles 
to Cincinnati, stopping by the way, for a week, at 
Oakland with our dear friends, Nicholsons, Brookes, 
and Allens. From Cincinnati we took steamboat, 
and arrived safely at ‘ the home of our fathers, where 
we now are. 

*What have we to do with slavery? What has 
not slavery todo withus? It has compa us to 
leave our own home in the night, and take ‘shelter 
with strangers; it has driven us through winter’s 
snow, to wander far away from that home, and leave 
all its foud recollections behind us—it has obliged 
us to forsake kindred and friends that our hearts 
held dear—these things it hath done, and more, far 
more; but what are all these, when taken in com- 
parison with what they suffer, who come in naked 
contact with the horrid monster’s living form? Our 
trials dwindle into insignificance beside them. In- 
deed, were it not that the sin of such deeds are rest- 
ing upon human souls in this land of ours, I could 
rejoice, that I could suffer even a little in bebalf of 
earth’s perishing ones, that thereby I might remove 
from them part of the burden which is crushing out 
their life of life. 

Accompanying this letter, I send two numbers of 
the-Indiana Courier, published in an adjoining coun- 
ty, about 20 miles from the scene of disorder, and 
one of the Whig Eagle, published at Andersontown, 
containing articles marked, which give further par- 
ticulars of their doings. It is worthy of remark how 
manly is the tone of the bitter pro-slavery whig edi- 
tor, (tor he is such,) of the Courier, in denunciation 
of the whig governor, Bigger. When men lay down 
party and prejudice upon the altar of trath, they are 
worthy of all praise. 

I have written this hasty sketch, that you might 
be in possession of the material facts in the case. 
But I do not wish it published. If, however, you 
should think proper to publish such parts as I do not 
relate to myself which would be of general interest, 
I make no objection. I should like you to lay a 
strong hand upon Governor Bigger. | think the 
case demands that more should be said than has 


been. 
In bonds of brotherhood, 
EDWIN FUSSELL. 


P. S. I have just received a letter from Indiana. 
Nothing further has transpired with the mob. My 
sister says, ‘We have been comparing the Quaker 
mobocrats of Cherry-street meeting, Philadelphia, 
with our poor ignorant, degraded ones; and the de- 
cision is against the former.’ 





Annexation of Texas! 


The Texan Congress is still in session. Among 
the acts under the consideration of that body, is one 
for the annexation of Texas to the United States. 
This, the Telegraph says, passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives a short time since by an almost unani- 
mous vote ; but no public action has been fi it 
by the Senate, although it is known that the Sena- 
tors are, to a man, in favor of annexation. ‘The ed- 
itor infers that a secret act has been passed in rela- 
tion to the subject, and corroborates what has been 
already disclosed regarding the effectuation of the 
measure by a treaty, 

‘The Houston Telegraph of the 24th inst. has the 
following statement: One of the members of Con- 
ress at Washington, received a letter by the last 
mail from the United States, froma gentleman who 
resides in South Carolina, announcing that a letter 
from Washington was received about the 25th of 
December, in which it was stated positively that a 
resolution had been passed in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States by a majority of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present, for the annexation of Texas to the 
United States! ¥ as. a * 

In the information contained in the following par- 
agraph from the same paper, we have more faith:— 


‘Much anxiety has been manifested to ascertain 
the views of the President and of the members of 
Congress, relative to the question of annexation. 
We mentioned some weeks since that we were con- 
fident that the President was secretly, if not openly, 
in favor of this measure. We are now happy to 
state that this opinion was correct. We learn that 
the despatches lately seni to the United States, by 
C. Raymond, Esq., related to this subject. It ap- 
pears that Mr. Upshur, the American Secretary of 
State, seyeral weeks since, addressed a note to Mr. 
Van Zandt, our Charge at Washington, informing 
him that he desired to open negociations with bim 
relative to the annexatiou of Texas to the Union. 
Mr. Van Zandt not having received any instruc- 
tions from his gov E j 
despatched Mr. Raymond to this to — 
Van Zandt to return a definite answer to Mr, or 
shur that caused the report to be circulated in W: 
i our declined to negociate 
for the annexation. {n the meantime Mr. Raymond 
arrived here, f 
directing Mr. Van Zandt to withdraw all prop- 








thing since, I shall proceed to give you a brief ac- 


caitione for the annexation of ‘Texas to the United 











prospect that the measure will ree retenl ing, as clearly convicts you of 
termined while it rests upon the fuggre conduct of | subject I have mamined, as any words, correctly of 


circular has been addressed by the members of both 
Houses of Congress, to the members of the Con- 
gress of the United States who are friendly to Tex- 
as, declaring that they believe that at least nine- 
tenths of the * people of T’exas would most cheer- 
fully be willing that our government should em- 
brace any overtures from the United States, having 
for their object the political annexation of Texas, 
on a footing in all respects equal with the other 
States of the Union.’ We learn that this circular 
has been signed by every member of Con , OX- 
cept one; and has been forwarded to Mr. Gilmer, of 
Virginia, to be presented to the Congress of the 
United States. Our Congress, in taking this course, 
is but acting in accordance with the express in- 
structions of the people of Texas, in 1836, when 
they adopted the Constitution, to annex Texas to 
the United States. We consider, therefore, that our 
govern ...ent is compelled by the sovereign voice of 
the people, to accept any overtnreg for annexation 
made by the government of the United States, when 
ever the opportunity is offered.’ 





The Difference that Complexjon makes. 

Avs Ovurkace.—About seven o'clock on Satarday 
evening,.a white woman, at the corner of Fourth and 
South streets, was knocked down by a gtout and mus- 
cular negro, and considerably hurt. A number of cit- 
izens witnessed the transaction, which was too sudden 
for them to prevent, but they rushed to the spot for 
the purpose of arresting the rascal. He immediately 
fled up Fourth street, when chase was given, the cry 
of stop thief was raised, and he was headed off, oppo- 
site St. Peter’s church yard. In an instant, be was 
surrounded by a mob highly excited by the chase, and 
by the outrage he had perpetrated, and in spite of the 
remonstrances of the more orderly ion, they fell 
upoa and beat him in a most shocking manner. After 
having satisfied themselves, they allowed some of his 
friends to carry him from the ground, a mangled ex- 
ample of the vengeance of an excited mob. 

Asotuer.—On Friday evening, Mr. Benjamin 
Smith, of Kensington, ia company with his wife, was 
assaulted and beaten by a gang of fellows at the cor- 
ner of Beach and Marlboro’ streets. 

We copy the foregoing reports from the Ledger of 
Monday last, simply to exhibit ijn bitter contrast, the 
way in which even the respectable portion of the 
daily press still maintains that long-existing, unjust, 
and childish hold upon the prejudjce against color. 
Is it fair, is it manly, that while we are denied an 
equality in virtuous actions, we should be branded 
with crimes, which in other men are venial? Or are 
we to understand that white men have a right to 
commit breaches of the peace, in the same way as to 
vote? ‘A stout muscular negro’ knocking down a 
woman, is acrime of such a deep dye, that he is 
made an example of the vengeance of an excited 
ey De the subject of an article of preety Buvs ie 
the Ledger; but ‘a ell assaulting 
beating Mr. and wesc, eee scot free with 
only four lines: or to reduce the equation to its low- 
est terms, one blow of a negro, is more than equal to 
a whole fulling mill of blows froma gang of stout 
fellows, white of course, in the proportion of one to 
five, and a shocking beating besides. Proh pudor! 

Philad F 


lphia Weekly Elevator. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Rey. Orville Dewey. No. II, 
My Dear Sim: 

I shall put off, until I shall find it convenient again 
to address you, the performance of the promise which I 
made at the close of my first letter. At this time, I 
have other matter on my hands. I have now before 
me the last number of the Christian Examiger, and 
the last number of the Christian World. In both, I 
find that which is full of interest, in connection with 
the subject upon which I haye yentured to address 
you. What I have found induces me to change my 
intention, and to define the subject of the condition of 
the free blacks to another letter. For the present, I 
sha!] confine myself to the two publications, and lay 
before you a few thoughts, which have been suggested 
by their perusal. 

The article in the Christian World is as fullows. I 
give you the whole of it. 

















‘Emancipation has taken place (in the free States,) 
vet the blacks are worse off, than the slaves of the 
South, not being so well clothed, fed, or so happy. 
— Dewey's Lecture.’ 

* We cut the above from the New-York Tribone, 
reported us a part of a recent lecture delivered by Dr. 
Dewey. It was our intention to make some remarks 
uponit; but a letter from Dr. D., in the Tribune, has 
given us an impression that he was misunderstood by 
the Reporter. We hall, therefore, refrain saying 
more, until we have an opportunity of reading the lec- 
ture, which Dr. D. intends shortly to submit to the 
public.’ Ed. Christian World. 

1 have not seen the Tribune, and cannot, therefore, 
judge as to the force of the evidence you have furnish- 
ed, that the reporters of your Tabernacle speech have 
not done you justice. J say reporters ; for not in the 
Tribune alone do I find, in the report of your lecture, 
the words above quoted. Other papers contain the 
same, and [ am inclined to think that you will find it 
somewhat difficult to satisfy the community, that you 
did not say something in meaning, if not in words, 
very much like that which the reporters have given 
us. It may be that the reporters did not give your 
words exactly as they were spoken. ‘This is a matter 
of but little consequence. But it is not to be presum- 
ed that there is in the reports a very wide depariure 
from the meaning, which it was your intention to give. 
Believing this, and looking at the general tendency of 
the remarks of the lecture upon slavery, and the con- 
dition and prospects of the colored population, 1 can 
believe, and do believe, that you meant to say what 
you are made to say in the extract which the * World’ 
has quoted. You may deny the utterance of the 
words; you may strive to give a different meaning to 
your statement; but the thought is so clearly in har- 
mony with the spirit which pervades all you are re- 
ported as having said upon that branch of your sub- 
ject, that the words, as they now stand, giving them 
their full force and meaning, quarrel not with the com- 
pany in which they are found. 

But I do not intend to make the Tabernacle lecture 
the subject of this communication, For the present, 
I shali take my leave of it. No apprehension need 
be felt that it will be forgotten or neglected. It has 
already attracted the attention of the community ; and 
should it not be in my power again to notice it, I shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing that there are abler 
pens than mine engaged in exposing to the world its 
manifold and revolting deformities, What has already 
appeared in the shape of contradiction or censure, is 
buttbe whispering of the zephyrcompared to the how- 
ling of the tempest, should that complete report of 
your speech, which is promised from under your own 
hand, be found to accord in statement and opinion 
with what the press has already given ws. 

1 find in the Jast number of the Christian Examiner, 
an article entitled, ‘The Signs and Prospects of the 
Age.’ It needs not the initials O. D. to tell us of its 
origin. The evidence is full agto the authorship, and 
it is not confined to the peculiarities of style, or the 
statement that twice has the writer been at Rome, and 
there been a thoughiful and interested observer of the 
degraded condition of humanity in the former capital 
of the world. 

There is, I regret to say, other evidence that the 
lecturer at the Tabernacle, is the author of the article 
in the Examiner. The moral aspects of both are the 
sume. There is the same—shall I say ?—most lamen- 
table lack uf moral soundness. The ethics of the one 
is the morality of the other. O. D. in the Examiner 
and Dr. D. in the lecture, are the echo of each uther. 


common between them, But they are alike, because 
in both, widely apart as they may be jn their subjects 
ar | purpose, there is betrayed a must grievous un- 
got of opinion upon a great and momentous 
: The statements and opinions of the lecture, 
and the lack of comprebensiveness in the article in the 


the latter speak a language, which, to my understand- 


. in relation to the 





| perception, or of | vearted 
incorrectly reported, to be found in the lecture. 


Before you can induce the public to believe that 
you have been much misrepresented by those who 
have given us your remarks at the popular meeting at 
the Tabernacle, you must explain away the extraordi- 
nary deficiencies of the article, which you have sent 
forth through the medium of the religious periodical 
which is the organ of the denomination to which you 
belong, prepared for public scrutiny, and, we have a 
right to suppose, for public instruction in the calmness 
and quiet of your closet. 

In my view, the short comings of the theologian are 
more to be regretted than that looseness of statement, 
that ingenuity of argument, and that dexterity of am- 
plification, which were found in such perfect harmony 
with the sentiments of the New-York auditory. He 
who speaks to a popular assembly may be pardoned, 
if, in the excitement of the eccasion, the desire of 
communicating pleasure or of obtaining applause, he 
is Jed, for a moment, to depart from that strictness of 
statement, and severity of comment, which truth en- 
joins. The popular speaker is not, and perhaps ought 
not to be, subjected to that rigid examination at the 
bar of moral criticism, ich is dealt to him who 
speaks from the pulpit, rough the pages of a work 
expressly devoted to moral and religious teaching, in 
the character of a minister of the gospel. Unfortunate 


is it for us, when we wish to make an application of 
the doctrine, to find a union of both in the person of 


the same individual. 

You have delivered a lecture before a popular as- 
sembly at the Tabernacle in New-York, and you have 
published an article ic the Christian Examiner. In 
the one, your avowed object was to reply to the ani- 
madversions of European writers upon our country, 
its acts, its policy, and its institutions ; in the other, 
under the title of ‘Signs and Prospects of the Age,’ 
you have undertaken to enquire into the character of 
the moral developments whicl: characterize our times, 
that a judgment may be formed as to the future pros- 
pects of the race. 

With the speech, I have nothing more to do at pres- 
ent. Let us have it, first, from the hands of him who 
uttered it. As yet, you have aright to shelter your- 
self from the charge of unsoundness of opinion and 
err of stat t, by pleading the mistakes 
or misapprebensions of the reporters, Take the ben- 
efit of this. Let us furget than any thing was said at 
the Tabernacle, in relation to American slavery, and 
our colored population, which called forth the plaud- 
its of an audience, gathered from one of the strongest 
pro-slavery communities in the country. 

Let us confine ourselves to the article in the Ex- 
aminer, and see what evidence, if any, that affords 
us, to sustain the charge of unsoundness of opinion, 
which I have brought against you. I have used the 
words, unsoundness of opinion, But the expression 
does not convey my whole meaning. I mean to say, 
that I believe you are mistaken ; but I should be un- 
faithful to my own convictions, should I omit to say, 
that I mean more than this. I believe that you are 
honest in sustaining, both by whatI believe to be sins 
of omission and commission, the position in which 
you have placed yourself. But while, in all sinceri- 
ty, I accord you this, | cannot, without being false 
to my clearest sense of right, release you from the 
responsibility of having, by oft repeated concessions 
to popular error, disqualified yourself, in some mea- 
sure, for forming a correct judgement. I trust I am 
not wanting in charity. I am not sensible of permit- 
ting one particle of uncharitableness to mingle with 
the feeling which dictates as I write. There is but 
little danger of my mingling that bitter ingredient 
with any thing I may have to say, relating to Orville 
Dewey. I shall not be chargeable with doing so 
when I say, that I dare not accord to bim that clear- 
ness of perception and that honesty of purpose, which 
marked the character of a Channing or a Follen, in 
all they did and said in relation to American slavery. 





I have already more than intimated the nature of 
the charge which I bring against you, founded upon 
the article in the Examiner. Let me state it with 
more particularity. Preliminary to this, let me quote 
the first two paragraphs of the article : 


‘ We wish to offer in this paper, some thoughts on 
the great controversy of the age, and in particular, 
some reasons why we believe that the cause of hu- 
man welfare is gaining ground, amidst all the perils of 
the times 

We would not be thought to give utterance to a 
mere din t » when we say, that in the 
history of the world, there never was a time when 
all thinking minds were so pressed to the contempla- 
tion of a Providence over nations, as at the present 
moment. Human affairs seem to be approaching, if 
not actually passing through another ot those great 
crises, which determine the fate of afier centuries. 
To us, we confess, it appears, if we may venture to 
express the thought, like the winding up, the last act, 
in the great drama; to be fullowed by a thousand 
millennial years, or by ages of disaster and bivod. 
All the grandeur of a momentous epoch is foreshad- 
owed tousin the future, and with a form the most 
distinct, though less exact in time. Less violent and 
tremendous, less wild and tumultuous than the 6ver- 
throw of the Roman empire, less brief and bloody 
than the French Revolution ; the coming change will 
spread itself over a wider theatre, and through remo- 
ter times. What is the great controversy on which 
this change is turning? {Ir ts THE CONTROVERSY 
ABOUT FREEDOM ; FREEDOM POLITICAL, SOCIAL, RE- 
Ligious. The conflict of men’s minds already rages 
around this point.’ 





Such are the opening remarks of your article ‘on 
the Signs and Prospects of the Age.’ You are to 
speak of ‘the great controversy of the age '—of an 
epoch in the worl4’s history, more momentous than 
Hthe overthrow of the empire of the Casa, or the 
French Revolution—-of a season of conflict and 
change, which shadows forth the near approach of 
the thousand years of millennial glory, or of ages of 
‘disaster and blood ’—of that controversy which is 
emphatically ‘ihe controversy about freedom '—of the 
winding up, the performance of the last act in the 
drama of human existence. And will it be believed 
that, in an article with such a comprehensive title, 
and ushered into the presence of the public with such, 
I was going tu say, magnificent heralding, there is not 
a single remark bestowed directly or indirectly upon 
the subject of slavery, the slave trade, or the ‘ contro- 
versy about freedom,’ which had iis origin in do- 
mestic servitude, and which is agitating, as no other 
subject ever did or ever can agitate, our country and 
the civilized world? You tell us of the * winding up,’ 
the ‘last act of the drama;' and when we have it 
spread out befure us, and we are called upon to gaze 
upon the momentous and magnificent spectacle, we 
behold it deprived of its most interesting element, 
and in its expurgated condition forcibly reminding us 
of the performance, by a company of itinerants, who 
were minus a star, of the tragedy of the great dramat- 
ist, the part of Macbeth omitted by particular request. 
The drama you have announced, as you have unfolded 
it, is most assuredly in this unfortunate and unattrac- 
tive condition, ‘The part of Macbeth is omitted. 
Whether by particular request, or not, 1 am not 
able to say. The other actorg are all arrayed be- 
fore us. Even the subordinates are mustered, and the 
parts they are to act distinctly set forth. The bere 
appears not. * Most lame and impojent conelusion, 

was the thought most prominent with me, when I 
resched the ‘ winding up' of your promised exposi- 
tion. 

This remarkable feature in your article in the Ex- 
aminer, could not have had its origin in mistake. The 


Examiner, are corroborative of this. The omissions of 


a want of clearness of 
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character of a moral teacher 
gospel. You profess to speak 
pects of the age; you under 
faithful picture of the evils 
warring against human progr 
of the. controversies and agi 
heavings of the solid earth, w 
struction and overthrow are Swelling in b 
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ng interests and opinions of men have he 
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Feb. 4, 1844. caine ia 
Cassius M. Clay, 
New-Beprorp, 2d mo, }7 
Frieyp Garrison : 

I received, a few days since, from ¢. 
Kentucky, his speech at the White Sulph 


th, 1844, 


The frien 
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against the annexation of Texas to these Using od to take @' 
States; and being taken up with other busines, | notice of the 
have now just time to say a word op two Tespectng his own pei 


He says, ‘he ehall stand unawed by danger, gy 
” 


moved by denunciation, a living sacrifice to the 


jent plac 


; . ie as to secure 
perity of his mother earth, and shall not fear death ip be present 
self, if she may live. . . But if mad couDsE sh e apart int 
press heron to ruin, then, an unwilling exile, by the agent: 
shall seek in other lands that liberty Which 1s bop mean to awa 
less at home.’ geal thre 

The above sentiments are Worthy of a grett wah important ¢ 
even as great as Patrick Henry, or any of our mrp and most d 
tionary fathers. His speech should be read, gpd y commend tie 
read by our Northern men, that pass bleeding haw, where, and 
ity on the other side, and march at the beat of the po in getting fi 
litical drum, at the bidding of slavebolding infuens and expense 
to put at the head of their liberties a republican ¢ which does 

Friend Clay speaks of the abolitionists, with ify the m 


proper knowledge. Although he may have as med 
political knowledge as any man in tho couotry, ill 
when he speaks of the abolitionists, it must be im 
misrepresentations or garbled statements. He wy 
‘They are divided into three parties on the 
of slavery. First, there is a small band of sboliin- 
ists who are for violence, if necessary, in the exe’ 
mination of slavery. . . Then come she Livery 
ty, embracing a large portion of the virtue, inl 
“gence, and legal knowledge, the Christianity wip 
triotism of the North.’ 


Friend Clay does not know, perhaps, that the cou 
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try has been galvanized by the trump of the ‘Lie x 
rator,, when it has come out in its thunder-tn 


against slavery, whether the pro-slavery spirit bw 


been in a clerical garb, or in the garb of the politica. wil 
The Constitution of the American Anti-Slavery of Man 
ciety does not recognize the shedding of une émpé » pp. 4 
blood to free every slave in the country, which ty is admirabl 
been repeatedly declared. all new com 

The abolitionists started about ten years ago! ut will shado 
broad platform, where all could come who wert y ast 
posed to slavery, and there liold up their free heat, ago Leyes 


and cry out against the giant evil, that was spp 


the foundations of our religious and politica! is ene 
tutions. Some of our members, thinking that we di x aga rt 
not go along quite fast enough, and being oppose wi se 
the action of some of our other members because hf bid bo be 4 
were women, took themselves off from our more), 0% sacha) okie 
resistant, Quaker manner of getting along, and wi ilies @ 
them took our organ, through which they have anes . 
duced us, and from which friend Clay a phe ‘sith eee aes 
is i j rganized above 
ten his information. The old o wd mol been fitm, a 


were opposed to a third party, 
not sce tle use of polities to curry al - 
ment. The voters that belonged to either of be pat 
ties, scattered their votes, if the party would nut c 
up a man who would carry out their principles sgt 


And, by so doing, they have changed ! 
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slavery. . 
action of the Legislature of Massachu 
en every thing from the statute boo 
any way sustain slavery. 


hig? ch set 
Third party at the West is like vat which # 


Giddings to Congress : it is anti-slavery- ht _a nd, will sens 
tering ticket, like the East, because the great ie capital pam: 
will not condescend to look at them. ya A. 8. Boci 
grow very fast, and will, until one of the par yn under 


: inci ples, 
cludes it will carry out anti-slavery princip's enterprie 


open its great political mouth, and swallow them # eae i 
the whale did Jonah. ~ ow ground 

But abolitionists have but little faith i" oe Pid eet 
of the country doing much for the abolition? oo bs instical os 
while each of the great parties is trying to te fir the 
other for slavehulding patronage. ee bm : 

There will be a great falling of of the a sofa very p 
fall, in all the parties, from the people ye” thee 40} 
vinced that all the politics of the country ” a } : applicasic 
and wishing to wash their hands clean pi be ¢ for tod 
ruption, like the ancient Quakers 5 pare 70g to please 


by th 


? ary ¢! 
vinced that if they voted fora military ¢" 


were acting for the m: 
cannot vote fur the President of this cos 
cannot cali it United States,) who | cow 
chief of all the American forces. — ial 

"Phere is a small band of non-resistant ', a 
acted in this great moral movement; who a wil 
called all the hard names that eprarebeere 
because they have opposed the polite Lt ii 
exposed their wickedness; and that, a we 
smail band, that our friend Clay has re = it 

* Liberty is the soul of the Whig party. enact 4 
surd it would be for us to hoist the ih il 
to sail under, and then bold up for pa 
man in the country who was 4 wnaker ae 0 
spirituous liquors, and who had pe “ pat 
world that nothing should induce him to 6 
ppt with | Lie? 

But so it is with the Whig party. Aor bo 
and Equality ’ ever on their lips, thett ne we 
are holding up to the world Hzset ie 
leader, who is ‘ opposed to emnncipetiot is 4 
val or immediate,’ if the slaves are 10 

after emancipation. 
ty oa you looked ag by other 0? 
Liberty-loving re blicans ; 

I aon maa clay will not be se 
native State; but if his life is in — 
pot stand Slavery’s influence, rae vi Aas? 
ready to receive him, 4 they wou 
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up HU 
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nouth and Barnstable counties 
, i 


@ © Foster, Charles L. Remond, 


if wiil take place as fullewa: 


os whieh last two days will 


‘ 
, P 1 


(the day first named 
sedy they will commence 
Fe. 23d 
Monday and Tuesday, Peb. 26th 
y, Feb. 29h 
f 4 Saturday. March Ist and 2d. 
\ 1 ‘Tus day, 4th and 5th. 
[ und Friday, 7th and 8th. 
i Tuesday, 11th and 12th. 


and Thursday, T3th and 14th. 

, 1th 

Tuesday, 19th 
same eloquent advocates of the 
make a tour through Bristol, and 


, Middlesex and Norfolk will be at- 
Pat Pillsbury, Frederick Douglass, and 
white; and will take place as follows: 
nd Friday, 22d and 23d. 
ry, 24th 
lay and Tuesday, 26th and 27th. 
nd Saturday, Mareh Ist and 2d. 
Monday and ‘Tuesday, 4th and 5th. 
Wednesday and Thursday, 6th and 7th. 


WS 


| y Olle 
Monday, J1th 

vesday and Thursday, 13th and 14th. 

tments in Norfolk county will be made 


urances that * The Hutchinsons’ will 
of the Middlesex Conventions, 


nds of the cause in the above named 

ssand their immediate vicinity are urgently re- 
very means of giving the widest pos- 

fthese meetings. Let each one consider 
yersonal duty. See to it, also, that 

places for assembling are obtained, 

- scoure large audiences. Let all that 
sent, especially those who are willing 


apart in the discussions ; and thas, while they 
cents, give added interest to the debate. 


Souls, & 


»awaken the old, and create a new anti- 


avery zeal throughout the Commonwealth. The 
jortant questions are to be discussed by the 
t devoted of the friends of the slave. 

end them to the hospitality of the friends 
where, and hope that especially they will be 


sting from place to place, to lessen the la- 
Any 
) does not receive large printed placards 
the meetings of the Convention during 


spense of the whole undertaking. 


swwion, can be supplied by applying at 25 Cornhill. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
Gen. Agent Mass. A. 8, Society. 





DWENTIONS IN MILFORD AND WATER- 


FORD 
Slavery Conventions will be held in Milford, 
sday and Thursday, the 2lst and 22d inst. ; 
» Waterford (Mendon) on Friday and Saturday, 
nd 24th inst. Abby Kelley and other able 
sof the cause will be present. 





A Valuable Pamphlet. 
iy Exposition of the Difficulties in West Brookfield, 


ected with anti-slavery operations; by the 


Managers of the West Brookfield A. 8. 
aly. pp. 99 

his admirable exposition ought to be in the hands 

new converts to the anti-slavery principles ; 


shadow forth to them the path that consis- 
} } 


will oblige them to tread. It ought to be read 
esiastical advocates of slavery ; for it will 
‘them the consequences of using the Church as 
Mastrument for the defence of slavery. The expe- 
meeed abolitionist will read it with delight; for it 
him as the record of his own life, during 
¢ Neeven years 

tobe feared, however, that the anti-slavery 
wile las pot often been so devotedly, so patiently, 
Healy, and so valiantly fought out, as in the pres- 
“ \ostance ; and that too many professed abolition- 
"will see cause to say, as they read it, ‘Oh! had 
¥ een firm, and free, and just, in this, and this stage 
ts in our parish, we had not still been parish 
Mia,teluctantly yielding for the propping up of 
' that time, money, and influence, which we 

. re not, use for ita extinction.’ 
8 to be found among the anti-slavery pub- 
0s more illustrative, than thix, of the struggle 
“wi-slavery with pro-slavery in the United States ; 
, ve hoped that any American, who wishes 
friends in Europe an idea of 4he practical 
‘ ¢ moral revolution now going its mighty 
‘'\ send them a copy of this unpretending, 
. ‘lal pamphlet. The formation of the Brook- 
MEA.S. Socic ty against the coldness of the clergy- 
_ ler the chill of the ‘universal idea that a re- 
Psenterprise could no more succeed without acler- 
Pen atihe helm, than could a furmer break up his 
d without a yoke of oxen—the anti-slavery 
sof the clergyman, and his opposition to all 
““sastical anti-slavery action,—his subsequent de- 
‘ere for the So ith, where bis family was tselieved 


mestic 


cares by a superabundance of domes- 
‘Yery pious cast, and enabled to devote the 
*“me to benevolent and religious occupations,’ 
‘ppieation to the President of Amherst Col- 
‘ anothor,—the difficulties he encountered in 
10 please two sets of minds,—the faint hopes 
dalged 


*y the deacons that they were abolition- 


consequent desire to make over the anti- 
,  fympathy to the Indians, and to place the 
» vss under suspicion of being suspected of 


atism and Universalism, and more terrible 


E ©’, Garrisonism,—the ¢ day of fasting and prayer,’ 
mitted when 


Miss Kelley came to lecture, 
oy request of the Anti-Slavary Society,—the 
“dation of prayers’ at morning and evening 
© *Pecially appointed to draw away her audi- 
,, itd pray down her influence,—the disciplining 


* the offer : * Shay 
& ding brethren who were most active in the 
“Silay . . . 
_ “¥ Movement,—-the formation of an opposi- 
le *t¥, composed of pro-slavery members, to 
oF aot . - . 
° “e Original movement ;—all these things, 
Reir edinna . . 
Bye *cjencts and incidents, are told with that 
“"R of wood .. . 
sod sense, good temper, and quiet humor, 
literary artist can only imitate. 
*8@ Writer 1 
"Bena th 
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‘us well explains all the varieus phe- 
athe has chronicled : 
dinate tnd reputedly devout church is suddenly 
ey dispersed to the four winds. How is 
eof s Simply by the introduction, and applica- 
tle the ible principle, yea, of the Christian prin- 
ike ens God has made of one blood all the nations 
Ree and commanded mankind matually to 
iy, ot “ther's rights, and interdicted any par- 
tip, 2e adoption of any course whereby a vio- 
Wible gn” Principle would ensue:—and as an in- 
Radel to test our position, he has com- 
ue” unto others as we would that they 
fig tt? us. This is all. The application 
Yel pe ciple the church could not bear, and 
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% Tt matters not that a Deacon of the 
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church presided st a meeting whieh denounced the 
church and her benevolent operations, or that a wo- 
man preached this doctrine and held the church and 
the ministry up to the gaze of the multitude; these 
are mere incidents. The whole substance of the 
watter is contained in the fact that the church coul 
not tolerate this doctrine which Jesus Christ left the 
bosoin of the Father to came apd proclaim. They 
repudiated it, and ¢ast out of their synagogue, all 
who maintained it. 

It is not the anti-slavery principle in the church 
which has dismeimbered it; they have thrust that all 
out, and now float high and dry above its pollated 
waters, and are left with nothing to gontend about 
but their own pro-slevery predilections. All their 
attention is now directed to the all-absorbing topic 
of how they shall repair their Jugernant, and put it 
in the condition that this fanatica] notion, that a ne- 
gro is a man, and he who enslaves and imbrutes him 
is a sinner against high Heaven, found it; in a con- 
dition to do equal execntion with that other Juger- 
nant which crushes its victims with such celerity 
beneath its ponderous wheels. 

One faction demands that the minister resign ; 
the other that the Deacons resign; and a compro- 
mire is set on foot that they have a Priest who shall 
be sovereign,and hold himself the keys of the Pagoda, 
and Jock out every thing which is offensive to their 
idol, and suppress all notices of anti-slavery discus- 
sions and convocations—and sweep out from the 
conference room the subject of slavery, or any oth- 
er subject not purely religious, And who, think you, 
is arbiter to arrange this bargain? A Bramin? 
Ah, no! It is an evangelical Doctor of Diviaity 
near athand, God grant that the day be far distant 
when another compact shall be consummated in this 
place, which shall swallow up another generation in 
such a vortex of delusions!’ 


The author concludes thus: 


‘What we write and what we do is with a view 
to accelerate the day when we shall see eye to eye 
with those brethren who are now struggling. with 
their prejudices in favor of a corrupt priesthood, and 
who are living yet to learn, we trust, that their de- 
votion to a man-made religion is entireiy cast into 
the shade by the fidelity of the Papist, the Moham- 


medan or the Hindoo to their various systems, which | , 


we believe Christianity will place not far out of line 
with a pro-slavery protestant church, It may be 
thought by some friends and by many foes, that we 
have taken too unwearied pains to spread this sub- 
ject on paper. We are inclined to believe, our- 
selves, that we have been too prolix and tedious: 
our occupation does not qualify us to condense and 
arrange within proper limits, a varration of this affair. 
We feel, however, the propriety of exposing the 
whole transaction. What we do, shall not be done 
in a corner—and what our opponents do in secret 
or elsewhere, we feel at liberty to proclaim on the 
house tops. Our motto will be, ‘Without Con- 
cealment— Without Compromise.’ 

In conclusion, we exhort all, both male and fe- 
male, to look at, and examine the principles which 
our ancestors put forth to the world as the basis of 
their freedom and independence, and which our 
generation also adopts and claims to make their 
governing rule of action; and to decide in their own 
minds whether there is not a responsibility resting 
upon each individual in the nation to contribute 
their influence and aid to redeem our common coun- 
try from the disgrace which she is now suffering 
under, in consequence of our national disregard of 
human rights, and the plain violation of the doc- 
trine upon which we assume to be free and inde- 
pendent, and scorn to be the slaves, individually or 
collectively, of any earthly power which may inter- 
pose itself between the authority of God and the ‘ in- 
alienable’ rights of man. 

Especially to professing christians do we appeal 
for their aid and co-operation in removing this po- 
litical evil and crying sin. And so long as you pro- 
fess the christian name, whatever may be your di- 
visions, and broils, and discords, and perplexities, 
we shall not cease to implore you to consult the 
charter from whence you draw all your authority 
for assuming the title with which the followers of 
the great expounder of human rights were first bap- 
tized at Antioch. We shall point you to the defec- 
tion of your religious sects and of your political par- 
ties while you continue to associate and co-operate 
with them in trampling under foot, practically, the 
essential traths of Christianity and republicanism. 

And may God give us widom to administer all 
needful rebuke, and fortitude to resist the tempta- 
tions to relax our determination to persevere in c6n- 
tending for the dissemination of universal freedom, 
and the deliverance of our fellow-men from the 
shackles imposed by a corrupt and wicked policy, 
connived at and sustained by the existing religious 
sects. 

We feel sanguine, that the acquisition of correct 
views upon the subject of human brotherhood, would 
greatly allay the angry feelings now existing be- 
tween brethren in this religious community, and 
reconcile to one another all the friends of Jesus, 
and destroy their present vocation of contending 
with each other about the empty forms, and cere- 
monies, and shadowy substances, which are now 
palined upon them for the essence of practical god- 
liness ; and from warring with ore another, they 
would turn upon the common enemy of God and 
man with united zeal,and glory in brandishing the 
b!oodless weapons of truth and love, till our land 
shall be free from the foul stain of slavery, and its 
interminable consequences averted. 

If the disclosures here made relating to the im- 
peachment, trial, and expulsion of Deacon Henshaw, 
together with other incidental doings of the church, 
do not tend to expose a wrong state of feeling and 
of heart in Mr. Chase, and the mass of those co-op- 
erating with him; generated we believe by adhering 
to an approved system of theology, which we con- 
ceive to be a spurious system of Christianity, that 
aspires to no higher motive than to keep the present 
organizations of society from going to pieces, and 
of necessity contends against the introduction of re- 
forms indispensable to the removal of existing evils, 
and to the regeneration of the world, with a conser- 
vatism plainly discountenanced by true Christianity ¢ 
then may our conclusions be wholly untenable and 
worthless. If what we have written shall not have 
the effect to convict our opponents of maintaining 
a false position, it will surely have the opposite ef- 
fect to expose a false position in ourselves. We 
are willing to come to the light, that if our deeds 
are evil, they may be reproved. We are more than 
willing to expose ourselves to the criticisms and re- 
buke of the wise and the good. Rebuke from the 
time-serving, cbsequious and sycophantic, we ex- 
pect to receive if our faces are but heavenward. We 
will study to discriminate between the sources from 
which approbation or censure may issue, without in- 
dulging in an overweening regard to our own infal- 
libility, or our capacities for comprehending and ap- 
preciating the truth,’ 


Letter from D. L. Child at Washington. 
Wasutworon, Feb. 16, 1844, 








Dear Garrison : 

Since my arrival, there has been little debate‘on 
the subject of slavery, and the constitutionality of 
* slapping the door in the face of petitioners,” (as the 
Richmond Enquirer demands,) on that subject. The 
game is to stave off the question on the gag rule, un- 
til the members from Muryland, elected on the 14th 
inst. have taken their seats. This is the same manau- 
vre that was practised at the last session. At that 
time, twelve of the democratic members from New- 
York and Maine, voted day afier day against laying 
Mr. Adams's motion to rescind the rule, on the table, 
and then whipped over and voted against taking the 
question then. This fast and loose play continued 
from the 6th to the 12th of December, in which in- 
terval twenty-seren more slaveholders and slave-breed- 
ders, usually tardy by reason of their bad roads, ar- 
rived, and then those perfidious servants uf northern 
freemen permitted the question to be taken, they, 
however, roting against the rule to the last. ‘This du- 
plicity was designed to satisfy and conciliate the abo- 
iitionists, while they betrayed them. T shall publish, 
in connexion with another subject, the names of the 
representatives, who acted that dissembling and dis- 
honorable part. But for this, the rule would then 
have been rescinded by a considerable majority. 

The present discussion was, in the first place, 
crowded into the morning hour, in order to protract 
it. Next, the debate on ihe right of the members 
from the recusant States, as they are called, to their 
seats, was made to supersede that previously assigned 
for the morning hour, and to occupy the whole day. 
Thos, for many days we have had no speech upon 
the rule to destroy the right of speech and of petition, 
until yesterday, when Mr. Severance, of Maine, ob- 
tained the fluor. He argued that the objection to re- 
ceive petitions, on the ground that they ask for un- 








constitutional objects, did not lie in the case of those 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Celum- 
bia. [It was admitted, on all bands, that Congress had 
all power over the subject of slavery, which was 





dj possessed by the States which ceded the District. 


Mr. Severance cited provisions of the Consjitations 
of Virginia and Maryland, showing that slave States 
had this power; and he also argued that, inasmach 
as slavery had been established by statute in the 
Stateg, it must necessarily be defeasible by the same 
authorjjy, because the power to enact, involved the 
power torepeal. He replied to the objection, that 
Congress. cannot ‘take private property for public 
use, without compensation,’ by contending that this 
was not intended to apply to States. ‘The Constitu- 
tion declared that no person should be deprived * of 
life, liberty, or property.’ If the former restriction 
was applicable to States, so was this, and it would 
liberate at once every slave in the land. Besides, 
the Constitution and laws of the Union, as expound- 
ed by the Supreme Court, regarded slaves not as prop- 
erty, but only as persons, and Mr.S. referred to the ar- 
gument of Senator Walker, of Mississippi, before the 
Supreme Court, ia the case of Gropes ugauinst Slaugh- 
ter, showing that aS;ate had a right to declare slaves 
not slaves, not merchandize within its limits; which 
doctrine was sustained by the whole Court. A bol- 
ishing slavery was not tak.ng private property, it 
was restoring men to their natural rights; it was re- 
storing property to the orginal owners. All the 
States, except four, which had prohibited emancipa- 
tion by their Constitutions, had the power to ebolish 
slavery. Then why could not Congress, which was 
admitied to have the same power in this respect as 
the States, abolish it here? There was no doubt on 
the eubjeot. Mr. S. replied to an argament of Afr. 
Hammett, of Mississippi, founded on the census re- 
turns of colored insane and idiots, that the condition 
of free colored persons was much worse than that of 
slaves. Mr. S. showed that these returns were all er- 
and i d a number of towns in his 
State, in whieh nineteen colored lunatics and idiots 
were returned, and in which but one colored person 
was returned. By the way, Mr. Walker, of Missis- 
sippi, who is cracked up by the southerners as a sa- 
vant and a lion, has just published an elaborate pam- 
phiet in favor of the annexation of Texas, and bases 
his whole argument on the branch of the subject re- 
lating to slavery, (which, in fact, is morally and po- 
litically the whole of it,) on those same false and ab- 
eurd returns of the ceneus, You are aware that this 
inefluble imgasure, proving that some whites were 
mad, though it proved no colored people so, erigina- 
ted with the Rey. Mr, Thornton, author of a slave- 
mongering work, in the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, and was greedily caught up by all the Coloniza- 
tionists; alihaugh the very census contained a cor- 
rection of the blunder, in an Errata. The medical 
writers were attracted to the subject by the astound- 
ing result, and a complete and conclusive exposure 





was the immediate consequence. Even colonization 
journals made the amende, but the slaveholders, in 
their penury of argument, foynd this mare's nest so 
comfortable, that they are unwilling to give up, and 
they desperately hold on, still referring for authority 
tothe census ! 

Mr. S. made one or two passes at Mr. Hammett, 
which were pretty keen, and occasioned some hilar- 
ity inthe House. Mr. Hammett had boasted of the 
honesty of both masters and slayes in Mississippi. 
They did not even lock their doors by night, except 
in some towns setttled chiefly by Yankees. Mr. Sev- 
erance said that we had some dishonest Yankees, 
who, for debt or crime, went off between two days, 
and he thought it not unlikely they bad stopped, es- 
pecially the latter, in Mississippi. (Much smiling.) 
But in no northern State were the rogues a majority. 
It appeared that it was otherwise in Mississippi. 
There was no northern State thut refused to pay its 
debts. ‘The public stock of the State of Maine was 
at 21-2 per cent. premium, and the Treasurer of fhe 
State was now buying up stock, which had only one 
year to run, at that advance. The other New-Eng- 
land States were in like good credit. Mr. S. assured 
the southerners, that agitation in Congress would 
never cease till Congress did its duty, and abolished 
slavery every where, where they had the power. 
Then agitation would close bere, but he did not think 
it would elsewhere. He described abolition as a 
cloud in the far off horizon, now no bigger than a 
man’s hand; but if the past and present policy of 
Congress were pursued, that cloud would soon coyer 
the whole heavens, and dart its lightning on this cap- 
itol! My. S. concluded by portraying the magical 
change which would be produced in this District by 
abolishing slavery, and taking degradation from labor. 
Here were a water power and a soil superior to those 
of Lowell. Let free cultivators and artizans fee! that 
they would not be humiliated by coming,and northern 
industry,enterprise,skill and capita! would flow hither, 
and transmote this idle and barren waste into a busy, 
populvus, flourishing and powerful community. 

This part of Mr. S's remarks seemed to make an 
impression on every portion of the House. 

The Committee en the Massachusetts resolutions 
have voted not to recommend the proposed alteration 
of the Constitution, and that each portion of the 
Committee should, if they pleased, assign their rea- 
sons. Mr. Gilmer, as hig last act, made a report, 
signed by himself and another, giving their views. 
Mr. Adams, I understand, has a report in readiness 
in bebalf of himseif and one or two others, which it 
is intimated is one of the ablest and noblest State pa- 
pers that have ever appeared in this or any otber 
country. At his age it may well be feared that it may 
be his last, (though his bealth is now excellent,) and 
I have reason to think that, if unfortunately it should 
be so, it willbe a legacy that would reconcile his 
country and the friends of humanity, if any thing 
could, to his loss. 

A very givat excitement exists at this moment in 
Georgetown. A youth of nineteen, named Cochran, 
called a youth of twenty, named May, [a son of Dr. 
Frederick May,) ‘a coward.’ A challenge ensued, 
and Cochran reeeived a ball in his brain at the first 
fire. He laid his hand on his heart, attem ‘te 
utter something, and fell on his face. He still lingers 
speechless and senseless. There is no chance, it is 
said, for his recovery. A knight of the bowie-knife, 
named Poole, from Georgia, and another wretch from 
Philade!phia, named Ashe, are charged by public sen- 
timent with having pushed this quarrel to this dread- 
ful issue. May fled to Baltimore, and Ashe to Phila- 
delphia. I am happy to find that the prevailing ex- 
pression of the people of the District ia one of horror 
and detestation. May has had two elder brothers 
concerned with duels or intended duels, anda brother 
of Cochran, a student of medicine, is said to have 
vowed vengeance, and started in pursuit of the atro- 
cious homicide with a view to become himself so. 

D. L. C. 








Teera Atmanac. We are rather late in the sea- 
son to notice the valuable miniature pocket * Teeth 
Almanac for 1844," by our enterprising and skilful 
fellow-citizen, Dr. Hitchcock; but having found a 
mislaid copy of it, we desire to uiter a word of com- 
mendation. The unexpected guccess which attended 
the last year's experiment, (many thousand copies of 
the Almanac for 1843 having been circulated,) bus in- 
duced Dr. H. 10 make anpther fur the present year, 
which we have no doubt wil! be attended with an 
equally good result. Though in a miniature form, it 
contains ‘much in little’—articles on the teeth and 
nerves—on the anatomical structure of the teeth—on 
brushing the teeth—on the toothache—on the growth 
of the teeth—on restoring lost teeth—on extraction 
and filling of teeth, &e. Dr. H., says that some seem 


disposed to blame him for communicating information | 


upon the teeth ; but to their murmurs he would say, 
that ‘every person should know the value of these 
organs, and adopt the necessary means of preserving 
them.’ ‘The reply is equally sensible and philanthro- 
pic. 


THE LIBERATOR. 





A New Developement---New Organization in 
the field in defence of the Gallows---The Ad- 
vocates for gagging Women, in favor of strang- 
ling Men. 

Our readerg have already been apprised of the fact, 
that various petitions have been presented to our State 
Legislature, now in session ip this city, praying for 
the abolition of 1 panishment ; some of these, 
in case that prayer be not granted, asking for the ap- 
pointment of clergymen as hangmen, for sundry grave 
reasons duly set forth in the same :—Tiat these peti- 
tions have been referred to a committee :—That, on 
the 12th instant, the committee were addressed by 
Wendell Phillips and the Editor of this paper, in be- 
half of the prayer of the petitioners. On Friday last, 
the committee were again addressed, on the same side, 
by W. L. Garrison and Charles Spear. On that day, 
the following curious, unique and instructive petition 
was presented to the House, and also duly referred : 
To the Senate and House of Representatives in General 

Court assembled :— 

The undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, having 
noticed the presentation to your respective bodies of 
several petitions, praying the immediate abolition of 
all laws of the Commonwealth which require the 
infliction of death as the penalty fur crime, beg leave 
respectfully to remonstrate against the granting by 
your honorable bodies of the prayer of the petitioners. 

The undersigned beg leave, also, to accompany 
their remonstrance with a respectful request, that 
they may be allowed a hearing in its support, before 
any final action of your honorable bodies on the sub- 
ject. 

Boston, Feb. 14, 1844. ~4 

[Rev.] A. A. PHELPS, Boston. 
J. W. ALDEN, Cambridgeport. 
[Rev.] NATHANIEL COLVER, Boston. 
[Dea.] WM. B. DODGE, Salem. 
[Rev.] J.C. LOVEJOY, Cambridgeport. 
[Dea.] M. 8. SCUDDER, Boston. 
JAMES M. WHITON, Boston. 
fRev.] JOSHUA LEAVITT, Cambridgepost. 
[Rev ] JEHIEL C. BEMAN, Boston, 
[Rev.] HIRAM CUMMINGS, Duxbury. 
JAMES HAUGHTON, Boston. 
[| Dea.) DANIEL NOYES, Boston. 
[Rev.] SETH BLISS, Boston. 

Behold the document! Did ever Satan, with his 
cleven foot, make himself more clearly manifest? By 
referring to the signatures appended to the petition, it 
will at once be seen in what channel zeal for the sup- 
port of the gallows as a divine institution runs—who 
are to be its chosen defenders— what are their charac- 
ter and history—and the motives by which they are 
obviously actuated. The first signer, and the prime 
leader in this extraordinary and suicidal movement, is 
Amos A, Paetrs—a man notorions for his anti-sla- 
very apostacy—installed as pastor over the late Mar!- 
boro’ church by that wolf in sheep's clothing, and 
that relentless-enemy of the anti-slavery cause, Hus- 
Barp Winstow—a member of the last General Anti- 
Slavery Convention in London, whose sole object, as 
a delegate, evidently was to deceive the people of 
England, in regard to the real character of the Ameri- 
ean church and ministry on the subject of slavery—a 
divine ‘ pastor,’ in loving fellowship and good standing 
with a pro-slavery priesthood—&c. &c. Then comes 
that valgar, evil-minded man, Narnanier Corver— 
the stealthy defamer, who attempted tu destroy the 
character of unsuspecting abolitionists, by stabbing at 
itin the dark, on the other side of the Auantic, under 
circumstances peculiarly atrocious—the contemptuous 
despiser of womaa—the champion of war, bloodshed, 
and hanging. Next is Josava Leavirr, the self-con- 
stituted mouth-piece of the ‘ Liberty party,’ who has 
unjustly in his possession a paper which belongs to the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, the Emancipator— 
who, at the time of the secession from that Society, 
was inthe market for a stipulated price, and stood 
ready either to co-operate with or to oppose the So- 
ciety, according to the size of the temptation held out 
to him—but who, being indignantly rejected by the 
Society, because of his treacherous course as the edi- 
yor of the Emancipator, has ever since (naturally 
enough!) cherished a rancorous hostility toward it, 
and all its auxiliaries. Next is J, C. Lovesoy, whois 
ready to insult and browbeat any woman, who, in his 
divine presence, and in an anti-slavery meeting, shall 
dare to open her mouth in behalf of fifteen hundred 
thousand of her sex in chains at the South—and who, 
as editor of the ‘Liberty Standard,’ published a seur- 
rilous account of the New. England Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, worthy of James Gordon Bennett of the N. 
Y. Herald, ridiculing the same as presenting the ap- 
pearance of a checker-board, in consequence of the in- 
termingling of white and colored persons in the audi- 
ence. Nextis Hiram Cummines— 





‘Though sullied and dishonored, still divine '— 


for he, too, has had holy hands laid on his head— 
whose career as an agent of New Organization is too 
well known by the abolitionists of this Commonwealth 
to render any details at this time necessary. Next is 
Jeniet C. Beman, the colored cat's-paw of the cleri- 
eal seceders from the anti-slavery platform. Next is 
deacon W. B. Donee, who in order to shield the pro- 
slavery ‘evangelical’ churches from the attacks of * in- 
fidels‘and disorganizers," (alias, the uncompromising 
friends of the slave,) has made pious pilgrimages to 
them in various parts of the State, and induced a num- 
ber of them (for self-preservation, and with a holy du- 
plicity) to adopt sundry resolutions against slavery— 
that they might have the form, though destitute of the 
power of genuine abolitionism. NextisJ.W. Arpen, 
the Publishing Agent of the Emancipator, who has 
never shrunk from endorsing any act of the New Or- 
ganization conspirators, at least to our knowledge.— 
There are five others on the list—one a divine, two 
deacons, and two ‘ laymen’—all of whom, we believe, 
are pro-slavery: just to prove the affinity that exists 
between the parties, in opposing reform. 

Such are the signers. Seven divine clergymen, three 
semi-divine deacons, and three human common pea- 
ple—all of the same ‘ evangelical’ faith! This feature 
is quite remarkable. The proportion of divinity to 
humanity is overwhelming—three to one. But this 
is mot all that is peculiar about it. Of the thirteen 
signers, eight are ‘ Liberty party’ men, (perhaps more) 
and all hostile to the American and Massachusetts A. 
S. Societies. Phelps, Colver, Leavitt, &c. having 
entirely lost the confidence of all genuine abolition- 
ists, have long been struggling to regain their former 
standing in the eyes of the ‘brotherhood of thieves,’ 
by being the most unscrupulous and most zealous of 
all the assailants of those who adhe.e to the original 
anti-slavery platform—by denouncing as infidels all 
those who pronounce the American Church to be the 
bulwarks of slavery, (excepting Mr. Birney, their 
presideatial candidate)—and by palliating, or declin- 
ing to expose, as once they did, the guilt of the Amer- 
ican clergy, in this dreadful matter of the enslave- 
ment of three millions of the American people. Un- 
lappy men! Rejected by their former associates as 
unworthy of confidence, and not daring wholly to 
cast away their anti-slavery garb and profession, teey 
are distrusted by all classes; though the pro-slavery 
brotherhood, with whom they stand connected, are 
graciously disposed to aid them in their efforts to put 
down genuine anti-slavery reform. 

We wish here to be clearly understood. Had the 
petition under consideration been signed by clergy- 
men or laymen, without any special reference to the 
divisions in the anti-slavery ranks, and with a manly 
readiness on the part of the signers to be known as 
the friends of capital punishment, (for that object, 
and that alone,) we should not have ‘elt justified in 
eee remarks that we have done in 

present case ; but the whole thing is so barefaced, 
80 personally hostile, so cennected with certain men 
and measures, so ob ly done in the spirit of a bit- 
ter rivalry and for a hateful purpose, so remarkably 


infected with the viras of New Organization aposta- 


ey, that, in order that the public may not be deceived 
in this matter, and especially that the Legislature may 
appreciate the animus of these reverend petitioners, 
we have felt it to be a sacred duty to remove the 
masks, and to expose the real features which were 
hidden beneath them. It isa game which has veen 
played on a former occasion by these treacherous men. 
When the Convention was held in the Chardon-street 
‘Chapel, to inquire into the validity of the present sab- 
batical institution, Messrs. Phelps and Colver made 
their appearance on that acgasion, filled with burning 
zea! for the Sabbath, (and with rancorous enmity to- 
wards certain members of that body,) and attempted 
to start the hue-and-ery of ‘infidelity’ through the 
land against the Convention, so as to propitiate the 
* evangelical ’ clergy, from whom in their anti-slavery 
days they had become estranged, and to cover with 
infamy certain persons somewhat prominent in the 
anti-slavery enterprise. ‘Their belayiour, on that oc- 
casion, was unspeakably mean and despicable. We 
will illustrate it by asingle statement. At the close 
of the Convention, it was proposed that the report 
of the discussion should be published with the pro- 
ceedings, in pamphlet form. Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 
an excellent reporter, had kindly taken ypon herself 
the immense labor of reporting the remarks of the va- 
rious speakers. Mr. Colver, with an insulting tone 
and air, said he would not trust her, in regard to the 
statement of his own views. Mrs. Chapman mildly 
said, that, if she ghould be able to write out the 
epeeches, every speaker should have his own speech 
submitted to him, for revision, before it was sent to 
the press. But Mr. Colver was not satisfied with this: 
he should still feel insecure! Finally, it was unani- 
miously voted, on motion, that none of the remarks 
of the speakers should be given to the publiey without 
they were first examined by those who Made them. 
Notwithstanding this vote, Amos A. Phelps coolly 
went to work, and in an appendix to his pamphlet in 
defence of the Sabbath, undertook to give the sub- 
atance of. the speeches made in opposition to his own 
views, without submitting what he had written to 
any of the speakers, and in such a manner as to give 
avery unfuir impression. Being one who was di- 
vinely called, he had, of course, a divine right to mu- 
tilate and distort to his own liking, and to disregard 
what he was bound in honor to observe. Contrast 
his unjustifiable conduct with the base insinuations of 
Mr. Colver against the fidelity of Mrs. Chapman as 
a reporter ! 

On Monday afternoon, Mr. Phelps—and on Tues- 
day afternoon Mr. Colver—addressed the Legislative 
Committee, in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, against the abolition of capital punishment. 
Shylock never contended more earnestly fur his 
‘ pound of flesh,’ than did these men for the gallows. 
The revelation which they made of. the real state of 
their own hearts was most melancholy ; and their 
manner of interpreting scripture furnished a model for 
jesuitism itself. We cannot, now, go intoan exam- 
ination of their arguments ; but we took copious notes, 
and hope to find time to review them on another oc- 
casion, What action the Legislature will take on 
this subject, at its present session, we have no means 
of knowing; we only know that the gallows is des- 
tined to an eternal overthrow in Massachusetts. 





Capital Punishment. 

The disposition to abolish this sanguinary punish- 
ment is evidently increasing on the part of the people 
in the free States, notwithstanding the strenuous ef- 
forts of a merciless priesthood to perpetuate it. The 
proceedings of a large and highly respectable meeting 
in the city of New-York, friendly to its abolition, (at 
which Vice Chaneellor McCoun presided,) may be 
found on our last page, with a Memorial to the Leg- 
islature of New-York, drawn up with great ability. 
Also the proceedings of an equally large and respect- 
able meeting in Philadelphia, on the same subject. 
Look at the names of the officers, and of those who 
addressed those meetings, and then think of the slang 
of Nathl, P. Colver, at the State House, about no-gov- 
ernment men, about ruffians being in favor of abolish- 
ing the gallows, &e, &c. 

The poetical article,‘ The Gallows-Goers,’ is one of 
the keenest satires in the English language, and pre- 
sents the question of human strangulation in a form 
as graphic as itis terrible. We hope to see it copied 
into every journal that is for the abolition of this hor- 
rid instrument of death. 

* Hanging, they say, is Levitical law : 

Cheers for the clergy! they’re Christians! Hurrah!’ 
But none of the clergy are here alluded to, except 
such as support the gallows as a divive institution. 
There are many among them, we trust, to whom the 
satire of the poet does not justly apply. The last 
verse finishes the climax, and contains a volume of 
rebuke embodied in eight lines. 

‘ What if our Saviour denounces, the law?. 

You go for hanging—for hanging! Hurrah!’ 

Read the affecting and heart-cheering account, from 
the White M ountain Torrent, of the visit of John B. 
Gough, the devoted Washingtonian lecturer, to the 
New-Hampshire State Prison, and then say, in view 
of the mighty effect produced on the hearts of the 
criminals, whether it is not better to try to reclaim 
such, than to hang them, or to treat them like wild 
beasts, 





The Cypress Wreath. 

A beautiful little gem, entitled ‘The Cypress 
Wreath—a_book of consolation for those who mourn 
—edited by Rev. Rufus W. Griswold '—has just been 
published by Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, of this 
city, and contains a very choice collection of prose 
and poeticak articles, which may be profitably read by 
all who are mourning the loss of near and dear friends 
or relatives, Extracts have been taken from the wri- 
tings of several distinguished Euglish and American 
authors. There is nota father or mother, who has 
Jost a darling child by death, who will not say that 
the mournfully thrilling lines to‘ My Child,’ by John 
Pierpont, are alone worth the price of * The Cypress 
Wreath.’ 





Joux Trter. A correspondent in our last paper, 
quoting a statement ‘made by Henry C. Wright, at a 
Glasgow anti-slavery meeting, that John Tyler sold 
his own son at auction, and that he has children in 
slavery—declaring that he (Mr. W.) ‘had the evi- 
dence before him '—wishes us to give what informa- 
tion we can onthis point. We do not know on what 
evidence Mr. Wright relied to sustain him in his as- 
sertion. We only know that Juan Tyler holds other 
folks’ children in slavery, and sells them whenever 
he chooses; and that, from the almost universal prof- 
ligacy of southern slaveholders, there is every pro- 
bability that almost every one of them has children in 
slavery, begotten illegitimately of slave mothers. The 
fact is notorious that Thomas Jefferson left children 
begotten in this criminal manner, in bondage, at the 
time of his death. 





Ax Oversicut. We are surprised to learn, by the 
last number of ‘ The Regenerator,’ that the Liberator 
has not yet been received in exchange for it—sup- 
‘posing it had been regularly sent, and as larly re- 
ceived, from the first. This will relieve the mind of 
our bro. Murray, who kindly asks, ‘Is it well with 
‘thee, my brother?’ It is well. We regret the mis- 
take that has occurred, and especially that it was not 
discovered by us at an earlier period. We desire to 
exchange with ‘The Regenerator,’ that we may 
‘mark, read, learn, and inwardly digest’ its contents, 
from week to week, 





Letren Frou D, L. Cup. The letter of our 
friend Child, from Washington, takes us by surprise, 
as we were not aware that he was absent from his ed- 
itorial post in New-York. Many thanks to him for 
his kind favor. It was received at so late a period, 
that we have had to exclude articles of our own, in 
order to find room for it ; but this we have done with 





great pleasure. 


: 





House or Correction. If the statements made 
by William West, as an eye-witness, in our last num- 
ber, respecting the inhuman treatment of prisoners in 
the House of Correetion,—especially in regard to sol- 
itary confinement,—are untrue, we shall be glad to 
make any correction that may be necessary ; but if 
they are true,—and we fear that they are,—then there 
ought to be an investigation made by tle proper au- 
thorities without delay. 

EEE 

2ist Rule. An i of the N. 
Y. Am. thinks rgern ata as erat be re- 
pealed, Hesays:—I now fear that the delay orca- 
sioned by the piecemeal debate of one houra day up- 
on the rules has been disastrous. Perhaps that was 


the calculation in thus prolonging the debate, and cut- 
ting it up into daily morsels. 


The National fntelligencer publishes a list, filling 
up7a column of that paper, giving merely the substance 
of petitions presented to the House of Representatives 
at its present session, by the Hon. John Quincy Ad- 
ams—and this list, it says, is continued from a r 


paper. 


Capture of a Slaver. The brig Wasp, just arrived 
at Now Yow from Sierra ren. My having left that 
place fifty days since, reports that three be ea 4 he 
ous to her sailing, the British brigof war Rapid had 
captured a Brazilian slaver, having- on board two 
hundred and fifty slaves. The elaves were freed, and 
the vesse! condemned, the British Government allow- 
ing each of the crew a shilling a day to subsist on— 
a very scanty allowance. 


icting Death of a Young. Physician—We are 
pelted to hear that Dr. Theo. Johnes, of Morristown, 
(son of Dr. Joby B. Johnes,), while engaged in a posi 
mortem examination on Thursday last, pricked his 
finger, and a portion of the blood of the corpse was 
sprinkled upen it. Aware of his danger, Dr. J. used 
precautions to prevent the spread of the » but 
effect; for ‘day the exten- 
ae 0 mont $8 — the arm: ger in, 
and he expired yesterday morning, at 
of 25 years.—Newark Daily Advertiser. en 


Death of Judge Cowen.—The Hon. Esek Cowen, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of New York, says the 
Advertiser, died at his lodgings in Albany, on Sunday 
evening, in the 58th year of his age. 


Dreaprut Accipenrt.—-bast Fharsday evening, 
Mr. Charles Lockwood, of Camden, went out with 
his wife, leaving six children in the house, the oldest 
about 13 years of age. “During their absence, the 
house by some means took fire, and all the children 
were burnt to death, save one, the second, who crept 
into a kind of root-house, and, was, saved. before that 
part of the house was burned, although scorched on 
her shoulders. My. Lockwood returned home alone, 
having left bis wife behind sick, and in nearing his 
house saw the fire. 

He then galloped on, shouting the alarm as he pas- 
sed, and arrived in time to save the one child in the 


root-louse, but all the others were consumed. QOn- 


asking her why they did not follow her, she said that 
she called to them, but.they were so alarmed, and 
were screaming so much, they could not bear. The 
house wasa log house, with only one door, near 
which the fire seems to have begun; thug the chil- 
dren's escape was cut off before they knew their dan- 
ger. The children were in bed, and the one saved 
can give no account how the fire began.—Kingston, 
(Ca.) Herald, 4th inst. 


A Womas Burnt. On the night of Monday, Jan. 
29, a house in Sanbornton N.H. in which two aged 
women were sleeping, took fire, and one of them es- 
caped while the other was burnt. They were two 
sisters, the one amaiden lady named Bean, aged 
about 75, and the other a widow, by the name of 
Prescott, (who perished,) aged about 80. 


Naval.—Letters from officers attached to the U. 8. 
sloop-of-war Boston have been received in this city 
from Madeira. She had experienced a tremendous 
gale when afew days out of the port of Boston, 
whence she sailed. It was found necéssary to throw 
several guns and a considerable weight of shot over- 
board to lighten the vessel during the storms, which 
continued for three days and nights with extraordina- 
ty violence. ‘The death of a lad on board is mention- 
ed, but not his name.— Philad. Chronicle, Feb. 12. 


Dick Ratcliff, a half-breed, was hung in the Cher- 
okee nation in the early part of last month for the 
murder of his wife. He was wealthy, and had pre- 
viously enjoyed a respectable reputation, and had 
been sheriff of one of the districts. The suurce of his 
crime was intemperance. 


Confirmation of Mr. Wise. On Friday last, the 
Senate of the United States voted its advice and con- 
sent to the nomination of the Hon. Henry A. Wise, 
one of the Representatives in Congress from the State 
of Virginia, as Minister of the United States to the 
Court of Brazil—yeas 30, nays 10. 


Suppression Licentiousness. We perceive, 
from the proceedings of the New-York Legislature, 
that Mr. Allen, chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, has reported a bill, making seduction and 
adultery crimes, and punishable as such, and that ten 
times the usual number of copies of the report and bill 
were ordered to be printed. ‘ 


The New-York Courier and Enquirer of yesterday 
says :— 

* Thirty three men, part of the crew of the frigate 
Raritan, managed on Monday to elude the vigilance 
of the officers, sentries, &c. on board that veasel, and 
made their way ashore, or rather to the ice, upon 
which they walked ashore. Several have been recap- 
tured, but most of them are stilLat large.’ 


Tke Cunard Steamers.—The Halifax Journal of the 
22d ult. states that information has been received, b 
the Britannia, that the British government had extend- 
ed their contract with the Royal mail steam company 
for ten years longer, with an additional allowance of 
$10,000 per annum. ? 


Rev. Mr. Jupp.—The Brooklyn Star says : 


‘The rumored misdemeanors of Rey. Mr. Judd are 
exaggerated jn one particular. He was not guilty of 
seducing his servant girl, although it is ascertained he 
took improper exposure of children: the eldest of 
whom was not eleven years of age. He preached his 
farewell sermon about two months » giving as a 
reason for leaving the church, the delicate state of his 
health, which would require a year’s travel to restore. 
His congregation esteemed him so highly that they 
gave him the highest testimonials of character, and 
voluntarily contributed $190 for his assistance. He 
left Brooklyn some day last week, shortly after which 
his outrag duct became publicly known.’ 








Arrivat or tut Hipersia, The Steamer Hiber- 
nia, Capt. Judkins, arrived at Boston about half past 
7 o'clock on Monday morning, from Liverpool 4th 
inst, thus making her passage in thirteen days and a 
half. ‘ 

She brought from Liverpool 81 passengers, left 5 at 
Halifax, and took on hoard 10 for Boston. 

‘Twere had been immense sales of cotton, and an 
advance in prices. 

The trial of the famous Mrs.Gilmour, at Edinburgh, 
had resulted in ber acquittal. 

The report of the death of Madame ani is con- 
tradicted. By the last accounts, she was at her villa 
in Florence, in good health, 

The English my hy mention the death of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, who has figured pra party in the po- 
litical history of Great Britain during the last half 
century Also the death of his wife. 

England continues to be infested by villains who 
destroy by burning at night. 

{netaxv.—In Ireland, the State triala of O?Connell 
and others were proceeding amid m! excitement. 
The exclusion of Catholics from the jury, has arrayed 
against the government all the Roman Catholics who 
were not previously mopesl er Sat the Government 
has been attacked with great bitterness for adopting 
a line of conduct which looks very like a foregone 
conclusion to pack a jury to ensure conviction. 

The Liverpool Journal of the 3d inst. says that a 
flaw has been discovered in the indictment against 
O'Connell! and others, which will be fatal. 


——— 
DIED—In this city, Feb. 13, Mr. Israel Holmer, 
aged 29 years. He left a wife and two = la 
mourn the loss of an affectionate husband and father. 
ae ae inat., Hannah Mc- 
in, Wile. 
aa active and faithful friend of the slave’ ? 
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From the Irish Cuizen. 
THE GALLOWS8-GOERS. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 
Up and make ready, ye lovers of fun! 
On with your holiday dress, and be gay ! 
Now that the Sheriff has work to be done, 
Business with pleasure he mingles to-day. 
Some may go hunting with guns! and a few, 
Rods in their hands, little fiz#h may pursue ; 
Onrs is the sport which is sanctioned by law,— 
We goa hanging—a hunging! Hurrah! 


Two months ago, on a rare, drunken bout, 
Billy, his comrade, the criminal! slew ; 

Murder’s a deed that is vile, without doubt— 
Ergo—the law will turn murderer too. 

As wi the place where the liquor be got— 

Liquor which maddened him—yonder's the spot. 

Sammy, whu keeps it, approves of the law— 

He goes for hanging—for banging ' Hurrah ! 


Bright shines the sun, on the place where you see 
Yonder tall gallows, substantial and bare ; 
Wait a few hours, and a fellow wil! be 
Dancing fandangoes of fun in the air, 
Gathered in groups at the gallows, behold 
Parents and children, maids, wives, young and old, 
Waiting the ime when the halier sball draw— 
They go for banging-—for hanging! Hurrah! 


Pick-pockets, plenty are—mark how they go 
Slyly and coolly to work at their trade ! 

Business is business, and people must know 
Too much attention to that can't be paid. 

Swearing, and fighting, and kicking, the crowd 

Utter their blasphemous curses aloud— 

Righteous example is set by the law; 

Good comes from hanging—from hanging ! Hurrah! 


Look at the criminal! please ye to leok ! 
Standing beside him, the hangman you see ; 
There is the priest, with his gown and his book— 
Galloping gaily, they go to the tree, 
Thanks to the priests, who the hangman befriend, 
Choking such knaves as ‘twere labor to mend, 
Hanging, they say, is Leviticat law— 
Cheers for the clergy, they're Cunistiays! Hurrah! 


Firmly and proudly, the culprit looks round, 
Holding bis head with a satisfied air : 
Murmurs applauding go over the ground— 
Down pops the priest withthe felon to prayer. 
* How interesting his looks are!’ says Any. 
‘Yes!’ answers Sat, ‘ and he'll die like a man!’ 
Elegant talk for voung maidens, but—pshaw ! 
Shout for the hanging—the-hanging ! Hurrah! 


Prayers are all finisiied, and now for the fua ; 
Over his features the cap has been drawn; 

Keren, and his comrade, the preacher, get down; 
Crack ! goes the whip, and the carriage moves on. 

Wonderful sight for the Christian to see ; 

Merrily dancing on nothing is he. 

Though there's no fiddler a hornpipe to saw, 

Light are his leaps —he's a hanging! Hurrah! 

After the rope has been severed in twain, 


Home go the people, and joyfully sing ; 

fleaven will receive whom the gallows has slain— 
Does not the clergyman settle the thing? 

Home go the people, and talk of it all, 

Children in nursery, servants in hall; 

Bus hangs the cat, inthe manner he saw 


Hung at the gallows, God's image—Hu rrah ! 


Ronse ye, good clergymen, servants of God ! 
Stand by my side while L fight for your fun; 

Hanging preserves us from shedding of blood ; 
Remedy like it, there never was one. 

Rally your forces, thump pulpits, and be 

Clerical guards of the good gallows-tree ! 

What if our Saviour denounces the law? 


Yop go fur hanging—for hanging! Hurrah! 


From the (London) Charivari. 
A DROP OF GIN, 

Gin! Gin! a drop of Gin! 
What magnified monsters circle therein ! 
Ragged, and stained with filth and mud, 
Some plague-spotted, and some with blood ! 
Shapes, of Misery, Shame, and Sin! 
Figures that make us loathe and tremble, 
Creatures scarce human, that more resemble 
Broods of diabolical kin, 
Ghould and Vampyre, Demon and Gin! 


Gin! Gin! a Drop of Gin! 

The dram of Satan, the liquor of Sin! 
Distill'd from the fell 
Alembics of Hell, 

By Guilt and Death, his own brother and twin! 
That Man might fall 

- Still lower than all 

The meanest creatures with scale and fin, 

But hold—we are neither Barebones nor Prynne 
Who lash'd with such rage 
The sins of the age ; 

Then, instead of making too much din, 
Let Anger be mute, 
And sweet Mercy dilute, 

With a Drop of Pity, the Drop of Gin! 


Gin! Gin! a Drop of Gin! 
When dark Adversity’s day 's set in, 
And the friends and peers 
Of earlier years 
Prove warm without, but cold within,— 
And cannot retrace 
A familiar face 
That's steeped in poverty up to the chin ;— 
But snub, neglect, cold shoulder and cut 
The ragged pauper, misfortune’s butt,— 
Hardly acknowledg'd by kith and kin, 
Because, poor rat! 
He has no cravat! 
A seedy eoat, and a hole in that! 
Neo sole to his shoe, and no brim to his hat! 
Nor a change of linen—except his skin : 
No gloves—no vest, 
Either second or best ; 
And what is worse than all the rest, 
No light heart, though his breeches are thin,— 
While time elopes 
With all golden hopes, 
And even with those of pewter and tin,y— 
The brightest dreams, 
And the best of schemes, 
All knock'd down, like a wicket by Mynn. 
Each castle jn air 
Seized by Giant Despair, 
No prospect in life worth a minnikin pin j— 
No credit—no cash, 
No cold mutton to hash, 
No bread—not even potatoes to mash ; 
No coal in the cellar, no wine in the bian,— 
Smash'd, broken to bits, 
With judgments and writs, 
Bonds, bills, and cognovits, distracting the wits, 
In the webs that the epiders of Chancery spin,— 
Till weary of life, its worry and strife ; 
Black visions are rife of a razor, a knife, 
Of poison—a rope— louping over a linn,’ 


Gin ! Gin! a Drop of Gin! 

Oh! then its tremendoas temptations begin, 
To take, alas! 
To the fatal glass,— 

And happy the wreich that does not win 
To change the black hue 
Of his ruin to blue— 

While Angets sorrow, and Demons grin— 
And lose the rheametic 
Chill.of his attic, — 

By plunging into the palace of Gin ! 





From the N.Y. ‘Tribune. 
Punishment of Death, 


A large meeting of the friends of the “Abolition 
of the Punishment of Death,’ was held at the Apol- 


by far the most effective.terrors. It is the sponta- 
neous ype hearé from 3 aad Bo Bech ptt 
whom propesition is P wou 

prefer death to such a doom. How much is the 
force of this argument increased when we add to it 
that of the greatly increased certainty of punishment 
which it is not denied would attend the proposed re- 





lo Saloon, Jast evening. The following officers ere 
appointed by the meeting: 

President —V ice-Chancellor William T. McCoun, 

Vice-Presidents—W m. C. Bryant, poucae Ellis, 
Thomas Cock, John McKeon, Jacob Harvey, and 
Danie} Stanton. 

Secretaries—Jacob Harsen, Samuel J. Tilden and 
Josiah Hopper. 

Agreeably to the call of the meeting, a commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare a Constitution for the 
permanent organization of a ‘ Society for the collec- 
tion and diffusion of information on the subject of 
the Punishment of Death.’ ; 

The committee having reported a Constitution, 
and the same being adopted by the meeting, the 
foliowing gentlemen were elected officers for the 
present year: 

President—William C. Bryant. 

Vice-~Presidents—Morris Franklin, John B. Scott. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Ellis. 

Rec, Sec.—Josiah Hopper. 

Cor. Sec.—Jobn O'Sullivan. 

Executive Committee—Horace Greely, William 
H. Channing, Parke Godwin, Samuel J. Tilden, 
Jacob Harsen. 

John L. O’Sullivau, Esq. then presented the fol- 
lowing Memorial, which was adopted and ordered 
to be printed, and extensively circulated: 


MEMORIAL TO THE LEGISLATURE FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF THE GALLOWS. 


For the foliowing reasons—(some of them ad- 
dressing themselves with greater force to some 
minds, and others to others)—we believe that the 
Punishment of Death is not only unnecessary, but 
far worse than unnecessary, positively and highly 
injurious in its direct and indirect influences cn so- 
ciety; and we therefore caii for its abolition, with 
the substitution, in the cases to which it is now ap- 
plied, of solitary imprisonment for life, at labor, with | 
civil death, and beyond the reach of the pardoning | 
power, except for the purpose of granting a new 
trial in the case of the subsequent discovery of new 
and materia] evidence. 


1. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 

Because, The decisive preponderance of the ar- 
gument to be sought within the Sacred Scripture is 
on the side of the proposed reform. Against it is 
adduced only the authority of the Code of Moses, for | 
the peculiar people, the peculiar land, and the pe- 
culiar times, for which it was his inspired mission | 
to legislate ; together with that of a single ambigu- 
ous text of earlier date, which prejudiced theologi- 
ans pervert into a perpetual and universal injunc- 
tion, only by a process of mistranslating and misap- 
plying, which is zepudiated and refuted by others of 
at Jeast equal piety and learning. In favor of the 
proposed reform, on the other hand, almost every 
page of the New Testament is beautiful with its ra- 
diant testimony ; the light of which glows only the 
brighter from the failure of the efforts made to find a 
few specks on its surface, and to extract from two or 
three uncertain texts a scantand doubtful toleration 
of a practice emphatically condemned by the whole 
pervading spirit of the Volume. 


2. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 


Because, It is a well settied axiom, that certain- 
ty of punishment isa much more effectual restraint 
from crime Uan its severity. A more probable 
chance of a Jess penalty (provided it be still of a 
formidable degree of severity) will always operate 
more influenually on conduct than a less probable 
chance of a greater. The mind brooding over 
temptation to crime dwells on the bright lights of 
its favorable chances far more than on the darker 
shades of the same perspective picture. From the 
days of Draco to our own, penal Jaw has constantly 
found itself compelled to promote its own steadiness 
and efficiency of action, by a moderation cf the 
harsher severities bequeathed to 1i from the mistaken 
policy of less enlightened times. Laws at variance 
with public sentiment are confessedly inoperative ; 
and in proportion to the extent of -that variance is 
the uncertainty of their execution. [i is not to be 
questioned that a deep and strong public feeling, 
bosule to this social institution of the Gallows, per- 
vades at least a very large portion of the communi- 
ty. Whether it be a majority or minority, affects 
this argument only in degree. The action of juries, 
when death is the stake at issue, is proverbially ir- 
regular,—inclining inthe long run improperly to 
the side of mercy against truth, though occasionai- 
ly, for short periods, oscillating back to the opposite 
extreme ;—the two aiternate evils thus fatally recip- 
rocating each other, an excessive leniency which 
grants aa unjust and unwise impunity to guilt, fol- 
lowed by an excessive though brief severity which 
is sometimes hasty and rash in inflicting irremedia- 
ble punishment upon innocence. The probability 
of escape, derived from that wide-spread repugnance 
to the death-doom which is more or less strong in 
every jury-box and on almost every bench, and 
magnified by the delusive flatteries of hope, cannot 
but be a very materiai element in the calculations 
of every mind meditating crime. Under the opera- 
tion of the proposed refo:m, it cannot be denied that 
the action of the law would be much more certain, 
uniform and steady. Convictions would in many 
cases take the place of those improper acquittals 
which at once encourage crime in others by their 
example of impunity, and let loose the worst crimi- 
nals back upon society, hardened by a first guilt and 
emboldened to its repetition.* In this connexion 
we may refer (among other judicial authorities) to 
that of one of the most emivent ornaments of the 
bench of this city—the worthy son of a worthy 
father—who has derived a decided opposition to the 
law of death from the opportunities of observation 
afforded by his position; and who has remarked that 
while it excludes from the jury-box a large propor- 
tion of those persons best competent for its impor- 
tant function, it sends into it a large proportion of 
those who do take their seats there, with minds more 
than half unfitted for the solemn. duties to which 
they are sworn. 


3. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 


Because, [tis a great mistake to suppose that 
the fear of a possible chance of death—that eveutu- 
al end to which we all know that every step in life 
is bringing us nearer and nearer—has oftén much 
effect in deterring men from any act to which they 
are impelled by any powerful passion or motive. They 
are usually in such a state of mind as to defy and 
despise it; or else, impelled by temptation and 
deceived by hope, their fear of it prompts only to 
more effectual precantions for concealment and es- 
cape. There is nothing that. men are constantly 
hazarding with more thoughtlessness than their lives. 
The natural dread of death when actually close and 
certain, is very different from the careless indiffer- 
ence with which most men find like difficulty in ex- 
posing themselves to the mere. chance of a greater 
or less risk of encountering it. As a deterring pen- 
alty, weakened as it is by the diminished probabili- 
ty of its infliction, it is believed to be a far less ef- 
fective and useful one, as a general rule, than the 
substitate proposed. Though when actually within 
the shadow of the Gallows, there are few who would 
not pray for its commutation into imprisonment, yet 
while both are still distunt and doubtful, even on the 
supposition of an equality of chances, the thought 
of the latter, with an atter impossibility of escape 
or pardon—perpetual, ignominious, laborious aad 
solitary—will, to a large majority of minds, present 





* To show a large increase in the proportion of con- 
viction of commitments on the removal of the death 
penalty from other offencesthan Murder—thus show- 
ing the increased steadiness of the administration of 
the law through the juries, and the increased certain- 
ty of punishment—would be said by our opponents to 
prove nothing but the repugoance of juries to the 
death-penalty for those minor offences. We there- 
fore refrain from presenting any of the evidences to 
that point. But the same tendency is.also seen to ex- 
iat in the ease af Murder, We have no statistics of 
our own collected on the subject; but in England, 
where they are cupious and accurate, and where the 
horror atrd detestation of the crime of murder is cer- 
tainly as great on the part of jurors as it can be any 
where, it has always been found that the proportion 
of convictions to commitments rises as that of execu- 
tions to convictions falls, The fewer executions 
there are, and the greater the ber of t 
tions, the more ready are jurorsto convict. In a speech 
in the House of Commons of the 5th of March, 1640, 





victions to commitments bad been cent :—in 
the eight years, ending with 1838, the annual number 
of executions being only 7, the proportion of convic- 
tions to commitments had risen to 32 per cent. The 
rise would of course be greater if the death-penalty 
were entirely abelisbed. 
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form. It is a fact established by the. most conclu- 
sive statistics, that the fear of the penalty of death 
has never been foung effectual to restrain men from 
a host of minor offenceato which it has been ap- 
plied. In all the progressive meliorations of the pe- 
nal code, the substitution of inyprisonment for death 
has always been found to work with perfect success, 
diminishing instead of increasing the number of the 
offences committed ; and there 18 every reason to 
anticipate with confidence a similar beneficial result 
from extending it to the few crimes which are yet 
left on our statute book as punishable with blood. 
[See Appendix.] 

4. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 

Because, Every execution puts in a jeopardy be- 
yond our power to estimate, the eternal destiny of a 
human soul, that might have been saved, under the 
influences which the Bible, with the time allowed 
by its Creator’s own fiat, would bring into the solita- 
ry cell. Not only a large number, but the greater 
number of criminals, actually go to the scaffold im- 
penitent. Especially to all who receive the doc- 
trine of the eterna! horrors of the future doom of sin, 
must this argument address itself with an awful 
force. It appears incredible that any such can dare 
the tremendous responsibility of that penalty which 
most hurry an immortu! sow, reeking with recent 
guilt, to such a fate. Among the most depraved of 
those whom the mistaker and inconsistent legisla 
tion of a Christian community thes plunges into 
eternity, with ali their transgressions on their heads, 
ending life in reckless blasphemy, in stupid insensi- 
bility, in hopeless despair, or under the influence of 
that too ofien deceptive repentance which is the 
mere offspring of terror, who can venture to say that 
even the very worst, if he had beew secluded for 
years from the contagious society of his associates, 
and submitted to the influence of a p of moral 
and religious instruction, might not have unfeigned- 
ly repented of his past enormities, and expiated thei 
in a way most beneficial to the country he has in- 
jured ? 


5. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 


Because, It is not necessary to hang a man who 
has committed a murder, for the protection of soci- 
ety against a possible repetition of the act. That 
arguinent would with still greater force require the 
destruction of every homicidal lunatic, and indeed 
of every lunatic, from the general tendency of in- 
sanity more or less toward homicide. It is not 

eemed necessary to kil! every ferocious wild beast, 
against which society can for its amusement protect 
itself with entire ease and security by enclosing 
them incages. Lunatic Asylums have no difficulty 
in this respect. The science of prison construction 
and prison discipline at the present day is abundant- 
ly adequate to the cafe custody of any number of 
murderers that may be committed to the massive 
triple and quadruple walls of their solitary cells. 
They can be easily precluded, not only from all 
possibility of escape, but also from that of injury to 
their keepers within the prison. It is also an essen- 
tial part of the proposed reform that it should be ac- 
companied by the abrogation of the pardoning pow- 
er in such cases. 


6. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 
Because, Nothing short of an absolute and de- 
monstrable necessity can justify its maintenance. 
Avoiding all metaphysical argument upon the ab- 
stract right of society to inflict the punishment of 
Death, and conceding it, on the principle of self- 
defence, when no other adequate means of self-de- 
fence exist, we insist that it is only in a clearly es- 
tablished case of such absolute necessity, that the 
right can be rightfully exercised. In the face of the 
vast accumulation of evidence and argument ad- 
duced by those who have written against Capital 
Punishment, no such clear necessity can be now 
pretended. Even those who may not see in those 
writings an absolute demonstration of the superior 
advantages of the proposed reform, cannot at least 
refuse to admit the strong case of probability made 
out by them, imposing on us at least the duty of ex- 
periment—an experiment which can only too easily 
be abandoned, if, contrary to all probability, our ex- 
perience should prove less successful than that of 
others who have not been’afraid to venture on the 
same, under circumstances less favurable than our 
own, Independently of every other objection to 
that cherished institution, this experiment at feast 
ought not, under such circumstances, to be refused, 
even by those who may mistrust its issue, to those 
eep and earnest feelings and convictions of a very 
large and increasing portion of the community, con- 
scientiously opposed to the Punishment of Death, 
which are so painfully shocked and outraged by ev- 
ery occasion of its infliction. 


7. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 


Because, While the reasons thus far adduced are 
chiefly confined to the demonstration that it is un- 
necessary, and thet the propused substitute may be 
adopted with safety and probable advantage, our 
case does not stop at that point; but we derive our 
strongest objection to the Punishment of Death from 
the conviction that it is far worsethan merely use- 
less—that it is fatally pernicious, and attended with 
the most demoralizing and brutalizing influences 
upon society ; multiplying the very crime which it 
vainly seeks to prevent, by imitating and suggesting 
it—so that in the opinion of many who have reflect- 
ed much on this subject, the hangman is himself the 
direct or indirect cause of more murders than he ever 
punishes or avenges. 

8. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 

Because, It is founded on and sustained by a 
radically vicious moral principle—the principle of 
Vengeance ; a principle which, however it may dis- 
guise itself under the name of Justice, is condemn- 
ed not less emphatically by the highest wisdom of 
human reason, than by the pervading spirit of the 
whole faith and philosophy of Christianity—at least 
as a rule for human action. The prevention of 
crime, and the reformation of the criminal, are the 
sole objects of a just and true penal system. Vin- 
dictive punishment, on any rule of retaliation, ap- 
portiuning penalty to guilt for its own sake, to satis- 
fy an imaginary, if not impiously presumptuous 
equilibrium of retribution, we bold to be utterly for- 
bidden, at least to homan hands and human judg- 
ments. The benevolent objects above referred to, 
prevention and reformation, pursued ina spirit of 
merciful love even for the wretch whose very name 
implies his wretchedness, must be the sole aims of 
all such punishments as we can claim any right to 
inflict. One of these two essential objects is utter- 





‘o exterminate, not to reform, is the revolting func- 
tion of the bangman ; and it is in the spirit, and on 
the avowed rule of retaliation, the claim of ‘ blood 
for blood,’ that it is inflicted. This bad spirit of 
Vengeance in various degrees and modes pervades 
a large part of the penal Jaws, even of the most civ- 
ilized christian communities, though it is now begin- 
ning fast to melt away beneath the warm light of 
that gospe! which so few of them have as yet com- 
prehended or felt. In the law of death it stands re- 
vealed in its worst and most manifest hideousness ; 
and by its example exercises a strong influence on 
the moral] education of every community in which 
it subsists—on the formation of the habits of 
thought and feeling of individuals, and of the gen- 
eral spirit of society. The evil seed does not 
fail to bring forth its due abundance of evil fruit. 
The powerful influence of the Jaws on the charac- 
ter of the people living under them, is seldom suffi- 
ciently appreciated ; and in it is contained the ex- 
planation of the truth which has become alinost a 
truism, that cruel laws make a cruel peoole; and 
that the mitigation of the more fierce and sanguin- 
ary features of the one, is always attended with a 
corresponding diminution of the more fierce and san- 
guinary crimes committed by the other. 


9. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 


Because, Peculisrly fatal efects attend the ex- 
ample which it presents to the community living 
beneath its perpetual shadow. Jt weakens the idea 
‘of the sacred inviolability of human life, to familiar- 
ize the mind with that of its deliberate, relentless’ 
extinction. It tertds to harden the hearts of men; 
to give a rude shock to that natural instinct which 
promagta here revolt at the idea of the cold and 
wilfal infliction of death by man upon his fellow- 
man; by that shock to. the action and 
weaken the deep-seated of that instinct, 
and to send away from the field of blood, and the 
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stances, by a horrible species of fascination, commit- 
po dros with a strange imitation of the very mo 
and weapon employed by the man whose execution 
they bad witnessed. Out of 167 malefactors under 
sentence of death visited by the Rev. T. Roberts, of 
Bristol, the number who had witnessed executions 
was 164. This tendency is diminished only in de- 


similar when it is known that at a — hour the 
hideous anc disgusting process is being 

within a neighboring prison-yard, even though its 
sombre wall may screen it from the actual view of 
all but the select number of * invited guests.’ 

Tn another mode, too, is this example of the high 
sanction of society itself, to the moral righteousness 
of inflicting death as a fitting and lawful penalty 
for crime, attended with most pernicious and demor- 
alizing effect. It is, in truth, poanenly the indirect 
origin of the greater proportion of all the murders 
that do take place. Very few of these are murders 
of cupidity—they are generally murders of revenge 
or excited passion. Ali men sre daily liable to he 
thrown into circumstances where they are the ob- 
jects of wrongs, real or imaginary, greater or less, 
for which it may be impossible to seek redress from 
the public justice. To the disordered reason or 
passions of individuals smarting under the resent- 
ments of such situations, this solemn public practice 
operates as a direct su ion and encouragement 
to exercise the same seine right with the private 
hand. Hence many a private murder of assassina~ 
tion, and many a public murder of duelling, which 
would never have taken place but for this fatal sug- 
gestive example and sanction he!d up bigh in view 
to the whole community by the law itself. Revenge 
always calls itself, and generally believes itself to 
be Justice. ‘Half the odiuin and horror of taking 
life is lost,’ says Mr. Livingston, ‘by the example of 
seeing it made a public duty, whilst the motives are 
sanctified which are but too apt to justify it in the 
tity of an injured individual, who magnifies the 
i he has received, overlooks the provocation he 
gave, and thinks himself justifiable in doing, to sat- 
isfy his passions, that which public justice dues 
from the same motive, revenge. ‘The sensation of 
horror with which we see a human being euffer a vi- 
olent death, would certainly be increased, if the 
hand of justice was never employed in the anholy 
work ; and private vengeance would be checked by 
the laws, when they no longer encouraged it by 
their example.’ Instead of thus desecrating and vi- 
olating, it should be the policy of all social govern- 
iment to maintain and magnify by every means in 
its power, this great moral idea of the sacred invio- 
lability of buman life. In opposition to our present 
practice, no more impressive lesson of it could be 
taught, than by respecting it even in the person of 
the murderer himself; and far more would be done 
to prevent murders, by thus strengthening this asso- 
ciation in the public mind, than any punishment, 
with whatever aggravation of torture, can ever effect 
through. fear. 


10. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 


Because, From a strange principle of insane im- 
itativeness which appears often to reside in the hu- 
man mind, it has been observed, in frequent cases, 
that executions are very liable to be immediately 
followed by suicides by hanging, clearly traceable/ 
to the suggestive influence of the former on the dis- 
ordered imagination. 


11. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows — 

Because, From the mysterious nature of irsani- 
ty, itis both physically and morally impossible to 
draw any line of demarcation at which a just re- 
sponsibility for crimes of violence, at the cost of 
such a penalty as Death, begins or ends ;—and be- 
cause, while many a criminal has thus been consign- 
ed, vy a terrible mistake of the social] justice, to the 
scaffold instead of to the lunatic asylum, a still 
greater number annually escape al! punishment un- 
der the screen of the uncertainties of this plea, whom 
juries would not hesitate to consign to the substitute 
penalty now proposed, whether on the ground of 
guilt or insanity. 


12. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 


Because, The Punishment of Death is irremedi- 
able, and numerous cases—very numerous*—have 
occurred, in which, whether from perjury or mistake 
in the case of direct evidence, or from deceptive ap- 
pearances in the case of circumstantial testimony, 
or from both causes combined, it has been inflicted 

those whose innocence has been discovered only 
tb lute ;—because the number of such cases in 
which no subsequent revelations have brought to 
light the innocence of the victims of the law, can 
only be a subject of conjecture ;—a conjecture in 
which we can have no other clue to goite us than 
the sad probability to be derived from the large num- 
ber who annually go into the very presence of their 
Maker with unwavering asseverations of their inno- 
cence ;—and because, from the necessary imperfec- 
tion of all human testimony, such cases must always 
continue to occur, so long as_ the fearful practice is 
retained, the abolition of which is here invoked. 


13. We call for the Abolition of the Galluws— 


Breause, By abolishing the publicity of execu- 
tions, our own law has already balf acknowledged 
their inuti ity, if not their pernicious influence, as 
deterring examples. If that argument in their fa- 
vor were sound, it should rather be the policy of 
the Jaw to assemble the whole community to witness 
the terrifying spectacle. The Gallows is already 
emphatically condemned by that just voice of a wise 
and righteous public sentimeut, which has bid it 
shrink from the open light of day within the shaded 
gioow of the prison enclosure. 


14. And we call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 


Because, Finally, there exists abundant testimo- 
ny in the experiments that have been already made 
in other countries, less enlightened and civilized 
than our own, to the safety, and probable beneficial 
influence that would attend the proposed reform, 
In the case of minor offences, wherever the statis- 
tics of iis operation have been preserved, its aboli- 
tion has uniformly been found followed by a diminu- 
tion of the offences. We never see a backward 
step taken in this reform, nor the death penalty ever 
found necessary to be restored where once it has 
been removed. !t was not found necessary to secu- 
rity and good government during all the better pe- 
riod of the republic of ancient Rome, for two centu- 
ries and a half. In Russia it has long been disused, 
as any part of the civil administration of justice, 
with such success that the universal public opinion 
in that country is unanimous against it; and the 
present Emperor has given evidence of the general 
satisfaction with the operation of the law elsewhere, 
by extending it over the province of Finland (betore 
onder the Swedish laws) on its incorporation with 
the empire in the early part of his reign. During 
the period of about a quarter of a century, when it 
was abolished in Tuscany, all crimes of violence 
were much more rare than either in the same coun- 
tiy before the experiment; in the same country afler 
its restoration by tae French revolutionists and 
Bonaparte, against the wishes of the people of Tus- 
cany themselves ; or in the adjacent Italian States 
during the same period. In Belgium, also, it was 
practically abolished in the year 1830, by a general 
system of the commutation of all sentences of death ; 
and with a degree of success, under very unfavora- 
ble circumstances, fully eek J our views of its 
safety, so far as may be judged from the latest eyi- 
dences in our possession. Various other minor trials 
of the reform in question have also been made eise- 
where, all pointing uniformly in the same direction, 
fer which reference can only be made in this place 
to the published writings of the advocates of the 
measure. 

For these reasons, then, necessarily restricted to 
a brief outline in their statement, we call for the 
Abolition of the Gallows, and for the adoption of 
the proposed substitute, alike in the names of Chris- 
tianity, Civilization, Reason, Mercy, Justice, Expe- 
diency and Experience. 

The meeting, which, notwithstanding the extreme 
inclemency of the weather, was very large as it 
was also enthusiastic, was then eloquently addressed 
by several gentlemen, and, having concluded its 


business, adjourned. ; 
W. T. McCOUN, Pres, 
Secretaries, 


Jacos Hansen, 
Samuen J. Titven, 
Josian Hopper, 


* It was stated by Mr. Fitzroy Kelley, on the floor 
of Parliament. that upwards of forty such cases were 
known in Eogiiah jurisprudence within the present 
century. Siwilar cases are to be heard of frequently 
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| Bibintee, upon whose Waindteay 
more | gentleman were appointed officers: 
gest 


ent —George M. Dalias ; Vice-Presidents—— 
Thomas P. Cope, Henry C. Coriit, Richard Vaux, 
Joseph C. Neal, Henry M. Phillips, Dr. Charles D. 
Meigs, Robert Morris, Isaac Barton, Dr. Casper 
tar, Jacob Senneff, Rev. William G. E. Agnew, 
Hon. Richard Rush, Rev. Joseph Castle, Thomas 
Tustin, Nathan R. Potts, Samuel D. Patterson, Jo- 
seph Feinour, Jr. Richard Gardiner, M. D.; Secre- 
taries— Benjamin Matthias, Dr. Henry S. Patterson, 
Dr. Jesse W. Griffiths. 

Thomas Earle, Exg. from the Committee of Ar- 
rangement, then submitted the following resolo- 
tions : 

Whereas, the question of the abolition of Capital 
Punishment has for some time attracted the atien- 
tion of the people of Peunsylvania, and will proba- 
bly claim the consideratiog of their General Assein- 
biy ut its approaching session, we deem it proper 

ublicly to express our sentiments and views in re- 
fition ty the subject, that they may have such weight 
with our fellow-citizens and our Jegisiative repre- 
sentatives as they may justly deserve; therefore, 

Resolved, That we disapprove of taking human 
life as a punishment for crine—because,—]. [t has 
not unfrequently happened, that the innocent were 
convicted and executed—and, to remedy the de- 
fects of human judgment, the power to correct error 
when discovered should not be wholly abandoned. 
2. Its excessive and irreversible severity creates a 
feeling of pity, which disarms justice and under- 
mines the obligations of legal! or official duty—ar- 
resting the pursuit and securing the immunity of 
offenders, 3. Its excessive and irreversible severity 
excuses, if it does not justify, in general estimation, 
the employment by the culprit and his connexions 
and friends, of every means which wealth, influ- 
ence and dexterity can furnish in. order to avoid it 
—thus practically tending to establish a most un- 
raced favoritism, giving imamyity to the power- 
fol and the rich, and inflicting death upon the hum- 
ble andthe poor. 4. fi diminishes the sacredness 
of human life, the gift of a beneficent Creator; points 
to its deprivation as a mode of avenging wrong— 
ee inculcates a lesson of ferocity and blood- 
shed. 

Resolved, That the principle of social yeNGEaNcE 
can never be admitted into the criminal jurispra- 
dence of a civilized and christian community. 

Resolved, That as no one will assert the right of 
one individual to take the life of another, unless that 
taking be necessary to save his own from immediate 
and impending violence, so society cannot be justi- 
fied in inflicting Capital Punishment when it can 
otherwise secure itself from danger. 

Resolved, That the principle of deterring others 
by the infliction of Capital Punishment, is unsound 
and fa‘lacious in the administration of criminal jus- 
tice—because, 

1. It is unjust to make one man suffer beyond the 
measure that would otherwise be imposed upon his 
guilt, merely to benefit others. 

It changes the condition of the criminal, and 
makes him a victim or martyr to propitiate advan- 
tages for others, instead of a sufferer in consequence 
of his own vices. 

‘3. If the execution be ee its impressiveness 
is Jost in thie distraction of a crowd, amid the jeers 
of the fool hardy, the sports of the licentious, the 
vague wonder of the silly, and the bold impreca- 
cations of the ignorant and the turbulent on the cru- 
elty of the law, 

4. If the execution be private, its having been 
carried into effect is doubted by all who are prone 
to believe in the uncertainty of the law and the cor- 
ruption of its ministers—its incidents, as mysteries, 
are perverted and exaggerated—and, at best, it pro- 
duces upon the minds of men generally no more ef- 
fect, and certainly none more permanent, than any 
common tale of horror, whether fabulous or real. 

5. War, whether public or private, is seldom ar- 
rested by the apprehension of death. The self-de- 
lusion and passions of men impel them to brave it, 
in the attainment of their purposes, good or bad. 
The brooding and calculating murderer (a rare mal- 
efactor) estimates his chances of escape as a hun- 
dred to one; if detected and-condemned, he counts 
upon the laxity of the Jaw, the intervention of sym- 
pathy, the clemency of the pardoning power—and 
if destined to the gallows, why he will but undergo 
the brief pangs which, at the very same instant, are 
being felt by thousands of his innocent fellow-crea- 
tures, and only anticipates by a short period the uni- 
versa}, lot. 

6. Actual experience in several countries has in- 
contestibly shown, that to preserve the life of the 
culprit for protracted punishment, is more effica- 
cious than its prompt close in deterring from assas- 
sination. Men whose natures fit them for murder, 
value liberty more than they do life ; shrinking with 
greater dread from the dark, and lonely, and con- 
science-stirring cell, than from the platuon of mus- 
ketry, the axe, or the gibbet. 

Resolved, That the violent, odious, and cruel 
punishment of putting to death by banging, is incen- 
sistent with the reformed character and mild spirit 
of our criminal code. 

Eloquent and powerful addresses in support of the 
resulutions were then made by Thomas Karle, Esq., 
Rev. Mr. Grew, W. D. Kelley, Esq. Dr. Charles D. 
Meigs, and the Hon. George M. Dallas, after which 
the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 





Capital Punishment. 


Charles C. Burleigh lectured upon it in Boston, 
Sunday evening, after the anti-slavery meetings, and 
made one of the most unanswerable, complete, tri- 
umphant dispositions of the gallows. ever achieved. 
1 have never known a more perfect argument on any 
question. If it were preserved and in print—it 
would silence the gallows-chaplaincy forever—if 
they can be silenced by Truth. He took up every 
consideration that they offer in defence of the hal- 
ter, and completely and perfectly annihilated it. 
Charles left no chance for any body to shut their 
eyes to it, or to fail of seeing it, if they did. Inthe 
light of his demonstration and clear illustration, 
closed eyes themselves couldn’t help seeing the 
truth. Blindness could see it—or feel it. But a 
croaking, gallows-haunting priesthood would not ac- 
knowledge it. The gallows tree is their tree of 
life. And they stand round it with ‘swords turning 
every wuy, to guard the way’ to it—as the cherub 
stood at the tree in Eden. Not quite so cherubic in 
— as that sentinel! is represented.—Herald of 

edom. 


. 





From the White Mountain Torreni. 
Great Meeting in the Prison. 


There was indeed a great meeting in the State 
prison, last Sunday afternoon. On the invitation of 
the Rev. Mr. Atwood, the worthy Chaplain of that 
institation, and who takes‘a deep interest in the 
moral welfare of the prisoners, John B. Gough spok 
on the subject of temperance. His acdress was ex- 
ceedingly interesting. His eloquence was not of 
the schools—it was the eloquence of the heart—a 
heart bruised and crashed by intemperance and 

lect—rescued from that misery and kindled into 
a flame of love by the blest spirit of kindness which 
has ever been in the midst of the Washingtonian 
refurm. His appeals were irresistible—and the 
stout-hearted men that sat around him, wept like 
little children. It was a most interesting meeting. 
Never, on any occasion, have we iistened toa speak- 
er whose soul was so completely wrapped up in his 
cause, as was Mr. Gough’s on this orcasion, Never 
have we seen an audience so affected—hanging with 
such breathless attention opon the lips of the speax- 
er. It was an intensely interesting sight, when, to- 
wards the close of the address, the speaker requested 
all who felt determined upon their leaving that pris- 
on, to live strictly temperate lives, to hold up their 
right hands—to see those ninety strong arms gding 
up to their utmos? stretch, instantly and together, as 
if moved by one will, the tears at the same time 
gushing from every eye, and the prisoners and the 
officers and attendants, and the citizens who bad 
come in, all sobbing aloud. It was a blessed sight. 
It were worthy to be looked upon by angels, God 
give these men strength to Keep their noble resolu- 
tion. Never did men more sincerely, and from the 
heart, determine to do right. We call upon our 
brethren of the temperance press throughout the 
land, to spread the glad news—the great resoive, 
unanimously voted by the inmates of the New- 
Hampshire prison, NEVER TO TASTE ANOTHER DROP 
OF INTOXICATING DRINK! Let the friends of these 
men—their mothers, their sisters, their wives, hear 
the joyful news, and be made glad in their affliction, 
Yex, they may now hope, that when these friends 
come again into the world, they will be safe from 
the snares of alcohol—for have bound the 
Preper to their hearts, and it shall lead them into 
the paths of virtue and sobriety, and win for them 


again the respect and confidence of their fellow-) 
men. ~ 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL Bog 
ELA M ARSH, No 25, Cornhity i 
, Office,) Publisher of Grahan oe, (Ani By 
Lite, has for sale all the Other work ee 
same author; also the ore att 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


JUST PUBLIshEp 
NEW work on CAPITAL PUNISHy " 
Cuarces Sprag—and for sale by hi ENT. 
sae Aas 5 and at 25 Cornhill, foe. 
t contains a variety of thril 
ecdutes ; also all the capital oS rth: 
in the Union; anda speech fr wt 
subject. Also, several iMstances of hp 
the Innocent. Facis are drawn from Visens r 
servalion, and the entire scripture pued und 
examined. The work js embellished wii wg 
graving —Price 62cents. 7 Pa 
ih 


DENTAL SURGERY 
De. 8, BRAMHALL, Surgeon Desi 


+ Arundel yt informs the ¢ lizeas of 
vod sirangers Visiling the city, eles ; 
need of ihe operations of a Dentisi that — 
found at bis office, corner of WW thingemaee 
La Grange Place, where all operations on en 
necessary either for beauty or preservation are 
formed pon scientific and Philosophical prin 
Particular atiention paid to cleansing and fill 
cayed teeth with gold, thereby arcesting ul : -. 
of disease, and rendering them useful for Bis, 

_ De. B. having had many years practic dd 
is confident that te can give satisietion jo oy 
may honor him with their Patronage. Minera! jee 
from one to a full sel, inseried in the best magi 
and on the most reasonable terms. All oper 
warranted, Exiraciing 25 cis. ; other chareesis 
portion. 8 BRAMHALL, 
459 Washington-st. corner La Grange Place, 
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THE TRICOPHEROUS, 
OR MEDICATED COMPOUND 
T§ now acknowledged by thousands, who uel 
ly, to be the only remedy to prevent baldies, 
to restore the hair that has fallen off, or become tie 
to prevent grey hair; to cure and remove even 
pearance of scurf and dandroff from the hair, at} 
keep it ia the most healthy, soft and glossy sist, 
free from all oily and greasy appenrauces. Thedh 
Virtues of the Tricophervus, or Medicated Com 
uré: Pst, [ts bracing, sirengihening, and clarifying 
perties. 2d, lis genily sitmulating the action of 
skins 3d, das producing and encouraging « 
io the bulb or root, and particularly in the pulpat 
receives the vessels aud nerves, giving ile ands 
to the hair. 4th, Its equalizing the circulationd 
fluids. Sih; Its freeing the skin from the efiek 
perspiration, scurf and dandrofl, and disposing! 
hair to curl, 6th, And, its frequent use will pr 
the hair in beauty and health io ihe latest pend 
life. For sale at A. 8. JORDAN'S, 2 Mik, Me 
from Washingion st. Feb. 


GENTEEL BOARDING, 
FOR. RESPECTABLE COLORED SEAM 
HENRY FOREMAN, 


No. 157 Axn-staeet, Bostos, 


a oat thee informs his seafaring bret 
and the public, that his old stand is conducted 
the Temperance system, where he will use Wis 
exertions to reiain that share of the public pal 
sa liberally besiowed. Au 


BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR COLORED SEAMEN. 


The sabscriber begs leave to inform such 
seamen as may visil Boston, thal he hes operat 
excellent Boarding House for their arcommet 


he 4 Sin 
on temperance principles, at No. 5, Sun Couri 8 
and ® 


(first house below the Bethel Chureh,) 
happy to receive their paironage. No pom . 
spared on his part to make their siuatwn pleasant 
satisfactory. The rulos of the house will be 02% 
ance with good order end the principles 0 aes 
CHARLES A. BATTITE 
No. 5, Sun Court Street, Bost 
Boston, June 8, 1842. (i) 
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fy 
LL who ure acquainted with the oft? 
Pills will do him the justice to say," vet 
of the last men to impose upon the public ff 
ue of these Family Pills has been s° ¢ fien a 
ifest, that an extended description of pan we 
hardly needed. It is of more paren rere 
public where they are to be had ; and, "4 of 
are not held vp as a specific for every vgie and 
they have counteracted and cured many r ye aire 
stinate chronic dsseases ; and what they ™ b 
they can doa” 
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use the Janguage of ihe invent 
rect use of these Pills will ena 
and successfully to be their own physiciats 
dinary complaints.” 

They are for sale, w olesale an 
EL FOWLER, No, 2%, High-streeh 
wholesale agent. Price, 50 cents per 
may also be had 


REV. B. HIBBARD'S 
CARMINATIVE SALVE ‘ 


This Salve relieves and cures Felor, “ “ 
Agues in the breast, Milk Cake, ag i 
Ear-ache, Burns, Sealds, Corns, ag OP 
Swelling, King’s Evil, Sutl Neck, W" wit? 
and Cough wcvasivned by cold, ‘8 ‘ep Lett 
other painful complainis—but 1's a goes! 
peter, and, in such cases, self-praise OB 
ways. Price 25 cents per box. 
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